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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  qualifications  necessary  for  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture, have  been  the  subject  of  many  addresses  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession. 

The  necessity  for  a  good  general  education,  the  de- 
.sirability  of  a  comprehensive  course  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, the  importance  of  training  and  developing  the  artistic 
faculties,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  an  extended 
course  of  travel — all  these,  and  many  other  views  as  to 
the  best  preparation  for  practice,  have  found  their  advo- 
cates amongst  those  who  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
the  controversy.  Equally  comprehensive  are  the  courses 
of  study  which  are  recommended  to  students  of  civil 
engineering,  the  principal  difference  being  that,  amongst 
architects,  aesthetics  sometimes  take  precedence  of  mere 
utilitarianism,  whereas  with  engineers  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  physical  laws  and  the  strength  and  durability  of 
materials  are  the  dominant  factors  which  determine  the 
form  and  proportions  of  their  structures. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of 
the  student  who  finds  himself  confronted  with  an  endless 
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variety  of  subjects,  all  of  which  he  is  informed  that  he 
must  master  before  he  can  venture  to  embark  upon  his 
professional  career. 

Some  men,  we  fear,  have  lost  heart  when  contem- 
plating the  successive  heights  which  their  mentors  have 
bidden  them  climb,  and  have  therefore  never  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  do  even  one  thing  well,  but  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  acquiring  just  enough  knowledge 
to  cloak  the  nakedness  of  their  ignorance.  This  is  the 
class  which  has  brought  upon  the  members  of  an  honour- 
able profession  the  stigma  of  being  little  better  than 
pretenders,  accepting  commissions  for  services  which  are 
not  far  removed  from  "  false  pretences." 

Members  of  the  profession  know  that  this  degenerate 
class  is  a  very  small  one,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of 
their  professional  brethern  have  rather  striven  to  know 
everything  about  something,  as  well  as  something  about 
everything,  connected  with  their  professional  work.  In 
these  days  of  specialisation  a  man  may  be  very  well 
satisfied  if  he  can  attain  such  a  comprehensive  store  of 
varied  knowledge,  and  when  he  has  learnt  his  own 
limitations  he  will  abandon  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to 
know  everything  about  everything  which  comes  under 
his  observation. 

But  whatever  else  an  architect  or  engineer  may  elect 
to  put  aside,  as  not  being  absolutely  essential  to  his 
success  in  life,  he  certainly  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
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cultivation  of  methodical  methods  of  work,  and  a  business- 
like system  in  carrying  on  his  avocation. 

The  absence  of  the  aesthetic  instinct  may,  perhaps,  be 
pardoned  in  one  who  has  proved  himself  a  master  of  con- 
struction, and  distaste  for  the  more  prosaic  details  can  be 
tolerated  in  those  whose  souls  are  filled  with  a  noble 
enthusiasm  which  shall  bear  their  names  down  to  future 
ages.  However  this  may  be,  the  man  who  wishes  to 
make  a  comfortable  competence,  and  to  secure  and  retain 
the  confidence  of  his  clientele,  cannot  afford  to  conduct 
his  practice  in  a  slipshod  haphazard  fashion.  His  genius 
may  bring  many  new  clients  to  his  office  in  the  early  days 
of  his  career,  but,  if  experience  shows  that  he  lacks  the 
saving  grace  of  common  sense  and  the  business-like  habits 
of  his  less  talented  professional  rival,  he  will  find,  as 
years  roll  by,  that  he  is  drifting  slowly  to  leeward,  whilst 
his  more  methodical  brethren  are  beating  up  steadily  to 
windward  until  they  have  caught  the  favouring  breezes 
which  waft  them  to  a  successful  goal. 

No  successful  architect  or  civil  engineer  will  try  to 
contradict  the  foregoing  statement,  and  yet  it  is  precisely 
this  particular  side  of  the  necessary  training  to  which 
little  or  no  attention  is  generally  paid. 

The  text  books  published  for  the  use  of  young  archi- 
tects during  the  last  half  century  have  been  many,  and 
the  branches  of  architecture  and  engineering  which  have 
been  dealt  with  are  equally  numerous.  From  Wightwick's 
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'  Hints  to  Young  Architects  '  (published  in  1846)  down  to 
that  admirable  work  on  '  Architectural  Hygiene,  or  Sani- 
tary Science  applied  to  Building  '  (by  the  talented  sons  of 
the  late  distinguished  author-architect,  Mr.  Bannister 
Fletcher),  every  department  of  professional  work  has  been 
the  subject  of  not  one  but  many  treatises  ;  every  depart- 
ment, that  is,  save  one,  namely :  business  training,  office 
management,  and  the  keeping  of  suitable  books,  regis- 
ters and  accounts.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  author's 
apology  for  adding  still  one  more  volume  to  the  student's 
series. 

For  over  twenty  years  he  has  waited,  in  the  hope 
that  some  more  able  and  experienced  pen  might  attempt 
to  formulate  a  system  of  office  management  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  profession.  During  all  these  years 
he  has  been  trying  to  institute,  develop  and  improve  his 
own  methods.  The  result  of  these  efforts  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  chapters. 

Nothing  is  suggested  which  has  not  been  put  to  the 
crucial  test  of  everyday  use  ;  there  is  no  book  or  fixture, 
form  or  detail  alluded  to  which  has  not  been  so  tried  ;  and 
it  is  only  such  methods  as  have  survived  the  test  of  regular 
daily  use  which  are  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  those 
who  feel  the  need  of  improving  their  office  machinery, 
and  thus  putting  themselves  in  a  position  to  deal  more 
easily  with  an  increasing  connection. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  practice  the  absence  of 
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a  system  entails  but  little  inconvenience  ;  but,  as  the  work 
grows,  a  time  will  come  when  the  methodless  man  will 
begin  to  tell  his  friends  that  it  is  not  work  but  worry  that 
is  wearing  him  out,  while  the  methodical  man  will  welcome 
the  expansion  which  enables  him  to  make  his  organisa- 
tion more  complete,  and  thus  to  keep  his  own  personal 
share  of  work  within  reasonable  limits,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  can  feel  confident  that  nothing  is  neglected. 
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CHAPTER  I.— DIARIES. 


1.  RECORD  OF  TIME  SPENT. 

2.  Objects  of  this  record. 

3.  Small  services,  how  recorded. 

4.  Miscellaneous  professional 

transactions. 

5.  Office  organisation. 

6.  THE  PRINCIPAL'S  DIARIES. 

7.  Diary  of  engagements. 

8.  Cash  disbursements. 

9.  Principal's  Office  Diary. 


10.  Entries  of  personal  fees. 

1 1.  Posting  to  the  Cost  Book. 

12.  Best  type  of  diary. 

13.  DRAWING  OFFICE  DIARIES. 

14.  The  Every  Hour  Diary. 

15.  Every  drawing  numbered. 

16.  CLERKS'  OFFICE  DIARIES. 

17.  The  Attendance  Book. 

1 8.  The  Callers'  Book. 

19.  The  Engagements  Diary. 


i.  Record  of  Time  Spent.  —  The  foundation  of 
organised  office  management  is  a  reliable  system  of  keep- 
ing a  careful  daily  record  of  all  business  transacted  by 
every  member  of  the  staff. 

The  habit  of  keeping  a  Diary  is  not  very  easily  ac- 
quired, and  constant  vigilance  must  be  exercised  over 
the  staff  to  ensure  the  regular  entry  of  everything  which 
is  done. 

We  shall  be  able  to  show  that,  provided  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  establishment  is  complete,  a  sufficient  check 
will  be  maintained  over  each  individual  clerk  and  assistant, 
and  that  the  principal  will  always  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Diaries  are  not  being  systematically  kept. 

2.  Objects  of  this  Record. — Probably  many  architects 
are  of  opinion  that,  as  most  of  the  office  work  is  covered 
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by  the  usual  commission,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance whether  all  the  assistants  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  how  they  spend  every  hour  of  every  day  ;  and  in  many 
offices  the  Diaries  are  very  imperfectly  kept,  whilst  in 
others  we  fear  they  are  not  in  use  at  all. 

It  hardly  needs  much  argument  to  prove  that  such 
an  absence  of  system  is  a  grievous  loss  to  the  principal, 
and  in  many  cases  a  real  injustice  to  clients. 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  a  number  of  assistants  are  employed,  and  the 
salaries  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  it  is  essential  that 
each  clerk  should  account  for  his  time,  so  that  the  prin- 
cipal may  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  output  of  work  is 
commensurate  with  the  salaries  account. 

Laxity  in  enforcing  this  rule  gives  many  opportunities 
for  idleness ;  and  however  conscientious  and  steady  the 
assistants  may  be,  they  will  certainly  work  more  regularly 
if  they  are  conscious  that  an  accurate  return  of  the  time 
is  recorded. 

For  the  sake  of  the  assistants  themselves  it  is  most 
desirable  that  they  should  be  trained  to  record  each  day 
the  work  upon  which  they  have  been  engaged,  as  the 
habit  thus  acquired  will  prove  invaluable  to  them  in  their 
subsequent  careers. 

3.  Small  Services,  how  Recorded. — There  are,  in  addi- 
tion, other  considerations  not  less  important  which  prove 
the  necessity  for  adopting  this  method. 

An  architect  or  civil  engineer  in  good  practice  is  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  render  small  professional  services 
for  solicitors  and  others.  Very  often  these  small  services 
consist  in  the  preparation  of  copies  of  maps,  or  the  en- 
grossing of  a  map  on  a  lease  which  is  required  to  be 
done  at  a  very  short  notice. 
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It  often  happens  that  work  of  this  kind  is  received 
in  the  absence  of  the  principal,  accompanied  by  a  request 
that  it  may  be  executed  immediately.  Perhaps  the  time 
occupied  in  the  work  is  only  two  or  three  hours,  and  it 
may  be  completed  and  dispatched  the  same  day.  If  the 
assistant  to  whom  it  is  entrusted  makes  a  complete  entry 
in  his  Diary  of  the  transaction,  it  will,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, be  posted  up  in  due  course,  and  the  client  will  be 
made  responsible  for  the  professional  charge. 

In  the  absence  of  a  proper  record,  the  entire  transac- 
tion may  be  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  other  business,  and 
very  possibly  the  fee  will  never  be  applied  for. 

4.  Miscellaneous    Professional    Transactions. — Other 
miscellaneous  professional  transactions  are  perhaps  of  a 
more  extensive  nature,  and  involve  a  considerable  amount 
of  office  work  which  cannot  be  charged  for  by  commission. 
Work  done  for  solicitors  in  connection  with  protracted 
legal  proceedings  come  under  this  category,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of   the  case,   the  architect  is  called  upon  to 
furnish  his  account. 

5.  Office  Organisation.—  If  his  office  is  organised  on 
a  proper  system  he  knows  exactly  what   fees  he  should 
charge,  in  order  not  only  to  cover  all  his  disbursements  but 
to  secure  a  sufficient  profit  on  the  transaction  to  recom- 
pense him  for  having  taken  his  assistants  off  their  ordi- 
nary office  work  to  render  these  special  services. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  record,  the  architect  will 
either  fix  a  fee  which  exceeds  the  proper  and  legitimate 
one,  or  it  is  quite  probable  that,  for  want  of  a  complete 
record,  he  may  under-estimate  the  time  actually  occupied 
and  do  himself  an  injustice. 

This  is  doubtless  all  very  elementary,  and  so  self- 
evident  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasise  it,  but 
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the  author  is  convinced  that  in  a  very  great  many  cases 
busy  members  of  the  profession  constantly  fail  to  recover 
fees  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  because  they  are 
unable  to  ascertain,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  send  in 
their  account,  what  sum  will  fairly  compensate  them  not 
only  for  their  own  services,  but  also  for  those  of  every 
member  of  the  staff  who  has  occupied  any  portion  of  his 
time  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the  case. 

In  some  offices,  the  amount  of  work  of  the  foregoing 
character  which  passes  through  the  books  in  the  course  of 
a  year  is  so  small  that  it  may  hardly  seem  necessary  to 
elaborate  a  system  for  the  purpose  of  recording  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  the  time 
should  be  recorded,  even  when  all  the  services  rendered 
are  covered  by  the  usual  professional  commission.  After 
all  it  is  well  to  know  whether  the  work  done  by  fixed 
commission  is  remunerative  or  otherwise. 

If  assistants  are  in  the  receipt  of  good  salaries,  and  if 
they  do  not  get  their  work  out  with  reasonable  dispatch, 
the  actual  disbursements  in  connection  with  some  parti- 
cular work  may  be  disproportionately  heavy. 

If  the  employer  is  in  a  position  to  see  at  a  glance 
what  his  outlay  has  been,  in  salaries,  in  connection  with 
each  of  his  works,  he  can  ascertain  how  far  his  office  is 
yielding  him  a  legitimate  income.  The  output  of  work 
of  one  assistant  and  the  outlay  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  another,  and  the  principal  can  then  see  which  of 
his  assistants  is  really  studying  his  interests,  and  he  can 
retain,  promote  or  dismiss  them  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons. 

6.  The  Principal's  Diaries.— The  Diary  of  the 
chief  engineer,  or  the  practising  architect,  is  used  for 
two  distinct  purposes : 
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(1)  As  a  record  of  future  appointments  and  engage- 
ments. 

(2)  As   a   record  of  consultations,  attendances   on 
clients,   visits   to  works    in  progress,   and  general  pro- 
fessional work  personally  done. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  keep  a  separate  diary 
for  each  of  the  above  purposes. 

7.  Diary  of  Engagements. — It  is  preferable  that  this 
should  be  always  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  not  kept 
either  in  the  office  or  at  home.  A  busy  man  who  makes 
a  number  of  appointments  for  future  dates,  should  not 
try  to  burden  his  memory  by  an  attempt  to  keep  these 
engagements  in  his  mind. 

As  every  member  of  the  profession  with  which  we 
are  concerned  must  spend  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  away  from  his  office,  he  would  be  unable,  when 
travelling,  to  refer  to  any  office  diary  as  regards  future 
appointments  ;  nor  could  he  make  an  entry  of  a  fresh 
engagement  at  the  time  when  the  appointment  is  first 
arranged  unless  he  were  in  possession  of  the  Diary  for 
the  purpose. 

In  selecting  a  Diary  to  be  carried  in  the  coat  pocket, 
many  things  have  to  be  considered.  It  must  be  com- 
paratively small  and  portable,  but  it  must  afford  sufficient 
space  to  make  a  number  of  entries  under  any  one  day.  It 
should  not  be  rendered  unnecessarily  bulky  by  containing 
a  number  of  pages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter  which 
is  seldom  required  for  reference.  It  should  contain  an 
entire  year  in  one  volume  ;  for,  if  it  be  divided,  as  some 
pocket  diaries  are,  into  half-years  or  quarters,  to  make  it 
more  portable,  there  will  always  be  additional  difficulty  in 
entering  up  a  fixture  made  perhaps  during  the  last  days 
of  one  quarter  for  some  of  the  early  days  of  the  succeed- 
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ing  one,  unless  the  forthcoming  volume  is  carried  for  some 
weeks  before  the  date  at  which  it  commences  has  actually 
been  reached. 

It  will  also  be  found  very  convenient,  if  the  Diary 
can  also  be  used  as  a  small  note-book  for  very  short 
notes  which  may  be  necessary.  These  notes  are  then 
entered  under  their  proper  day,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
to  carry  a  note-book  on  all  occasions  as  well  as  a  diary. 

8.  Cash  Disbursements. — Those  items  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  have  to  be  charged  to  the  client's 
accounts,  such  as  travelling  expenses,  cab  fares,  and 
similar  expenses,  may  also  be  conveniently  entered  in 
the  Diary  under  the  correct  date  or  in  a  cash  column  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 

After  trying  many  types  of  pocket  diary,  the  writer 
has  found  that  a  book  containing  one  day  to  a  page,  and 
measuring  about  5^  inches  long  by  3^  inches  wide,  will 
suffice  for  all  these  purposes. 

It  should  be  strongly  bound,  and  of  good  quality, 
otherwise  it  will  not  keep  in  good  condition  for  twelve 
months  ;  such  a  book,  bound  in  good  flexible  cloth,  will 
not  measure  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  may 
be  readily  carried  in  an  inside  breast  coat  pocket. 

One  enterprising  firm  include  in  the  price  of  the  diary 
a  free  railway  accident  insurance  coupon  for  5oo/. ;  and, 
seeing  that  architects  and  engineers  travel  a  great  deal 
in  the  course  of  their  work,  an  insurance  of  this  kind 
may  some  day  prove  useful,  during  partial  disablement, 
or,  if  the  owner  should  unfortunately  lose  his  life,  there 
would  be  5oo/.  more  available  for  his  sorrowing  widow, 
a  consideration  which  a  married  man  has  no  right  to 
overlook. 

A  few  spare  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book  wherein 
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addresses  can  be  noted  and  miscellaneous  memoranda 
can  be  entered,  considerably  enhance  the  usefulness  of 
such  a  book. 

9.  Principal's  Office  Diary. — In   this  book  a  careful 
and  complete  record  of  each  day's  work  should  be  regu- 
larly entered  day  by  day. 

All  important  interviews  should  be  carefully  noted, 
especially  when  any  definite  arrangement  is  made  which 
may  hereafter  require  to  be  proved.  The  Diary  should  be  a 
very  brief  yet  concise  epitome  of  the  work  of  the  principal. 

10.  Entries  of  Personal  Fees. — In  all  cases,  such  as 
formal  consultations  or  attendances  on  clients,  for  which 
fees  are  chargeable,  such  entries  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  memo  of  what  the  fee  should  be,  having  regard  to 
the  service  rendered  and  the  time  occupied. 

The  book-keeper,  to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  have 
often  to  refer,  will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  these 
fees  are  provisionally  entered  at  the  time.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  circumstances  may  afterwards  lead  either  to 
the  omission  of  the  fee  or  to  some  modification  as  to  the 
amount,  but  it  is  always  much  easier  at  the  time  to  enter 
a  fee  which  would  be  a  reasonable  recompense  for  the 
service  rendered,  than  to  be  called  upon  to  price  a  bill  of 
costs  months,  or  perhaps  years,  after  the  services  were 
actually  rendered.  It  is  impossible  to  recall  all  the  details 
after  any  considerable  lapse  of  time  ;  and  the  omission  of 
the  fee  may  result  in  either  some  overcharge,  or  some 
omission  whereby  either  the  professional  man  or  his  client 
may  suffer  loss. 

11.  Posting  to  the  Cost  Book. — Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  entry  is  so  made  that  the  book-keeper  may  know, 
without  inquiry,  to  whose  account  the  entry  should  be 
posted,  so  that  either  the  name  of  the  client  or  Company 
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or  Board  for  whom  the  service  is  rendered,  should  be 
sufficiently  indicated  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  asking 
questions  when  the  diaries  are  posted  up. 

The  folio  of  the  Cost  Book  or  Ledger  to  which  the 
entry  has  been  carried  must  be  entered  in  the  diary  by 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  books,  so  that  each  entry  can 
be  easily  traced. 

Circumstances  may  often  arise  which  render  it  im- 
politic for  any  actual  fee  to  be  charged,  or  all  the  services 
may  be  afterwards  grouped  under  one  inclusive  fee ;  but 
even  then  it  is  desirable  that  the  entry  should  be  posted, 
so  that  a  client  may,  if  necessary,  be  reminded  by  an  entry 
in  the  account  rendered  that  a  particular  service  was  given 
for  which  the  architect  does  not  charge  any  fee.  Clients 
are  very  liable  to  forget  that  their  architects  often  travel 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  their  duty  without  seeking  to 
impose  the  fees  to  which  they  are,  strictly  speaking, 
entitled  ;  and  an  entry  in  the  architect's  account  with  the 
absence  of  any  figure  in  the  money  column,  is  a  gentle 
reminder  that  conscientious  advisers  are  often  willing  to 
waive  their  legal  rights  in  their  desire  to  discharge  their 
duty  thoroughly,  without  wishing  to  extract  the  proverbial 
last  farthing. 

12.  Best  Type  of  Diary. — As  regards  the  best  type  of 
book  to  use,  this  must  largely  depend  upon  the  probable 
number  of  entries  on  each  day. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  use  a  fairly  large  book,  so  as  to 
afford  space  not  only  for  the  entry  itself,  but  also  for 
brief  notes  of  the  interviews,  which  may  be  more  particu- 
larly valuable  where  legal  proceedings  are  likely  to  arise. 
Even  with  the  best  intentions  on  both  sides,  serious  dis- 
crepancies constantly  occur  between  the  versions  of  con- 
versations as  furnished  subsequently  by  the  persons  who 
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take  part  in  them  ;  and  a  short  note  will  not  only  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  memory,  but  a  wholesome  check  either 
upon  intentional  or  unintentional  misrepresentations. 

The  author  uses  as  an  Office  Diary  a  well-bound  quarto 
book  with  one  day  to  a  page.  The  pages  should  be  ruled 
with  cash  columns  to  facilitate  entries  regarding  fees. 

The  hour  of  the  interview  should  always  be  entered 
at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page,  and  a  note  should  also 
be  made  of  the  number  of  hours  occupied. 

In  the  case  of  inspections,  visits  or  consultations  which 
necessitate  absence  from  the  office,  the  time  should  be 
entered  of  leaving  the  office  and  the  time  of  return,  to 
give  the  total  number  of  hours  to  be  posted. 

13.  Drawing  Office  Diaries. — These  are  perhaps 
the  most  useful   and   important  of  all  the  books  which 
architects  and  engineers  should  keep  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  every  draughtsman  should  account  fully  in  his  Diary 
for  every  hour  in  every  working  day. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that,  in  the  absence  of 
such  records,  no  check  can  be  kept  on  the  work  done. 

14.  The  Every  Hour  Diary. — After  trying  many  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  books  for  this  purpose,  the  author  has 
adopted  a  diary  which  has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Eason  and  Sons,  of  Dublin,  and  known  as  the  "  Every 
Hour  Diary." 

It  consists  of  a  book  which  not  only  provides  suitable 
space  for  each  day,  but  also  for  every  hour  in  every  day. 
A  specimen  sheet  of  this  Diary  is  shown  on  next  page. 
It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  needed  except  to  make 
the  entries  on  the  proper  lines  to  secure  a  complete  record 
of  each  day's  work,  which  can  be  read  at  a  glance.  The 
entries,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  may  often  be  very 
brief,  yet  furnish  all  the  required  information.  For  the 
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purpose  of  explaining  how  this  is  done  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  part  of  the  system,  which  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  another  chapter. 

15.  Every  Drawing  Numbered. — For  present  pur- 
poses it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  each  separate  work, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  distinguished  by  a  number. 
These  numbers  are  consecutive,  and  as  each  fresh  com- 
mission originates  in  the  office,  whether  by  verbal  in- 
struction or  by  letter,  the  work  is  entered  and  given  the 
next  consecutive  number,  and  is  thereafter  known  as 
"  Work  No.  — ." 

When  the  draughtsmen  are  engaged  upon  the  draw- 
ings connected  with  a  commission,  they  are  not  required 
to  make  a  long  entry,  such  as  "  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption  "  or  "  Business  Premises  for  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Jones,"  but  merely  "  Sketches,"  or  "  Tracings,"  or 
"  Elevations  for  Work  No.  — ." 

Further  abbreviation  is  secured  by  giving  not  only 
every  work,  but  every  original  drawing  produced  a  dis- 
tinct consecutive  number,  a  record  of  which  will  be  duly 
kept  in  a  special  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  to 
be  hereafter  described.  The  entry  then  will  be  merely 
"  Drawing  No.  — ,  Work  No.  — ,"  or  even  the  number 
of  the  drawing  alone  will  suffice,  as  these  numbers  will 
run  consecutively  for  not  less  than  twelve  months. 

Copies,  tracings,  sun-prints,  or  other  duplications  are 
not  provided  with  independent  numbers,  but  are  merely 
entered  as  "  Tracing,  Drawing  No.  — ,  Work  No.  — ." 

Particulars  as  to  this  part  of  the  system  will  be  given 
in  another  chapter,  and  these  explanations  are  given  here 
only  to  show  that  the  keeping  of  an  hourly  diary  is  not  at 
all  laborious,  but  that  it  can  be  written  up  in  a  few  minutes 
at  the  end  of  each  day,  and  yet  the  book  will  be  a  perfect 
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record  of  the   exact  nature  of  the  work  done  and  the 
exact  time  it  occupied  in  each  day  of  the  year. 

1 6.  Clerks'  Office    Diaries. — In  a  well  organised 
office  the  clerks'  office  will  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the 
drawing  office,  even  if  the  staff  is  only  a  small  one.     It 
is  false   economy  to    expect   architectural    draughtsmen 
to  discharge  the  routine  duties  which  any  ordinary  clerk 
can  perform  equally  well. 

A  draughtsman's  mind  should  be  concentrated  upon 
his  own  legitimate  work,  and  he  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  assist  either  in  the  correspondence,  the  books,  or 
the  ordinary  office  routine,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Even  with  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
whose  practice  will  not  admit  of  keeping  a  regular  staff 
of  clerks  in  addition  to  their  assistants,  one  junior  clerk, 
even  if  he  be  only  an  office  boy,  should  be  kept  for 
office  routine. 

It  is  very  false  economy  to  employ  an  architectural 
draughtsman  to  do  work  which  an  office  boy  properly 
trained  can  do  equally  well. 

The  Diaries  which  are  necessary  in  the  clerks'  office 
are  as  follow  : 

17.  The  Attendance  Diary. — Every  member  of  the 
staff  should  enter  his  name  in  an  attendance  book  when 
he  arrives,  with  the  exact  hour  of  arrival.     It  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  junior  clerk,  or  office  boy,  to  remind  the 
member  of  the  staff  that  the  name  must  be  signed,  and 
the  principal  should  from  time  to  time  glance  through 
the  book  to  see  how  time  is  kept. 

There  is  a  great  laxity  in  many  offices  as  regards 
office  hours,  and  even  the  best  assistants  are  inclined  to 
lapse  into  unpunctual  attendance  if  the  book  be  neglected. 

The  principal  himself,  if  he  be  at  all  able  to  do  so, 
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should  set  an  example  by  keeping  the  same  hours  as  his 
assistants. 

If  an  architect  wishes  to  get  his  staff  to  work  regularly 
he  must  not  shirk  his  own  share. 

Valuable  as  an  Attendance  Diary  undoubtedly  is,  the 
most  effective  way  to  insure  punctuality  is  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last  to  leave.  If 
men  slip  into  lazy  habits,  and  fail  to  reach  their  offices 
punctually,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  suffer  from 
the  bad  example  which  they  set.  They  may  be  able  by 
stringent  rules  to  keep  the  clerks  up  to  time,  but  if  they 
set  the  example  themselves  they  will  find  that  they  are 
able  to  enforce  discipline  without  being  obliged  to  resort 
to  any  coercive  measures. 

1 8.  Callers  Book. — The  junior  clerk  should  also  keep 
a  Diary  in  which  the  name  of  every  person  who  calls 
during  office  hours  is  entered. 

The  principal  can  then  see  at  a  glance  who  has  called 
whilst  he  was  out,  and  this  is  often  an  indication  of 
the  object  of  the  visit.  He  is  in  a  position  to  write  a 
courteous  letter  of  regret  to  the  client  for  his  absence, 
and  to  offer  to  make  another  appointment.  He  can  also 
cross-examine  the  clerk  as  to  the  messages  which  have 
been  left. 

The  author  does  not  rely  upon  the  Callers'  Book 
alone  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  object  of  each 
person's  visit. 

The  clerk  must  take  down  all  particulars  in  writing, 
and  place  the  memorandum  on  the  principal's  desk,  so 
that  he  may  see  it  the  moment  he  returns. 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  offend  clients  than 
useless  visits  to  their  architect.  The  latter  must  of 
necessity  be  out  a  great  deal,  if  he  wishes  to  supervise 
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his  works,  and  it  is  essential  that  every  possible  attention 
should  be  paid  to  every  client  who  calls. 

In  many  cases  one  of  the  staff  may  be  called  upon  by 
the  clerk  to  learn  the  client's  wishes,  and  the  duty  then 
devolves  upon  the  assistant  of  writing  the  memorandum 
and  laying  it  before  his  principal. 

We  live  in  days  of  keen  competition,  and  either 
present  or  potential  clients  must  be  received  with  every 
possible  courtesy.  Many  an  architect  has  lost  a  com- 
mission because  he  happened  to  be  out  when  the  client 
called,  and  because  some  badly  trained  or  ill-mannered 
clerk  failed  to  make  a  favourable  impression  and  allowed 
a  good  client  to  leave  the  office  without  giving  him  a 
sufficiently  courteous  reception. 

19.  Engagements  Diary. — The  junior  clerk  should 
also  keep  a  Diary  in  which  are  entered  all  the  engage- 
ments made,  both  for  the  principal  and  for  the  members 
of  the  staff.  He  can  then  often  inform  a  client  whether 
his  principal  will  be  in  town  on  a  particular  day,  or 
whether  he  has  made  a  country  engagement.  He  can 
remind  his  chief  and  the  staff  of  the  engagements  for 
each  day,  and  in  this  way  he  can  assist  materially  in 
organising  work. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  book,  there  will  be  no 
thorough  understanding  among  the  staff  as  to  the  work 
which  has  to  be  done  outside  the  office,  whereas  if  the 
book  is  kept  posted  everyone  knows  how  the  days  are 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  clients  and  contractors  can  ascer- 
tain when  they  are  likely  to  find  the  assistant  they  want 
if  he  is  absent  at  their  first  visit. 

Some  firms  have  a  great  deal  of  outside  work  in 
which  the  leading  members  of  the  staff  must  assist  them, 
and  the  list  of  fixtures  duly  kept  insures  regularity, 
method  and  punctuality  in  the  office. 
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i.  Correspondence. — Nothing  is  a  more  sure  in- 
dication of  the  habits  of  a  man  of  business  than  the 
management  of  his  correspondence. 

Without  ever  having  had  an  interview  with  a  person, 
a  very  complete  insight  can  be  formed  into  his  business 
capabilities  by  correspondence.  A  good  man  of  busi- 
ness will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  every  letter  the  same 
day  that  it  is  received.  If  possible,  he  will  answer  the 
letter,  but,  when  a  suitable  reply  cannot  be  framed  at 
once,  the  receipt  of  the  letter  will  be  duly  acknowledged 
and  the  complete  reply  will  follow  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  framing  a  reply,  a  careful  correspondent  will  deal 
with  all  the  subjects  in  the  letter  to  which  he  is  replying, 
whilst  a  careless  one  will  omit  all  reference  to  some  of 
them. 

If  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  letter  has  been 
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longer  in  transit  than  is  necessary,  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  the  actual  time  when  it  was  delivered.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  when  letters  are  delivered  by 
hand,  and  many  a  lazy  messenger  can  be  thus  brought 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 

It  often  happens,  in  badly  organised  offices,  that 
letters  are  posted  too  late  for  transmission  by  the  mail 
for  which  they  were  intended,  and  a  correspondent  can 
frequently  do  a  real  service  to  the  person  who  has  written 
to  him,  by  drawing  attention  to  an  apparent  delay  in 
posting  or  in  transmission. 

2.  Enclosures. — Many  letters  arrive  without  their  en- 
closures,  and  it  is  then  essential  that  attention  should 
be  promptly  called  to  the  omission,     Every  letter  con- 
taining enclosures  should  have  the  number  of  enclosures 
noted  at  the  head  of  the  page,  in  addition  to  any  refer- 
ence in  the  body  of  the  letter  to  such  enclosures.     Atten- 
tion is  thus  attracted  at  once  to  the  enclosures  when  the 
envelope  is  opened. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  letter  may  be  taken 
from  the  envelope,  and  the  enclosures  left  behind,  and 
a  glance  at  the  heading  may  rescue  a  cheque  or  other 
valuable  paper  from  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Even  when  great  care  is  exercised,  enclosures  will 
occasionally  be  left  behind  ;  and  in  a  well  organised  office, 
whoever  is  entrusted  with  the  daily  emptying  of  the  waste- 
paper  baskets,  should  be  carefully  trained  to  examine 
each  envelope  before  it  is  destroyed,  in  case  any  thin 
sheet  of  paper  may  have  been  accidentally  left  behind. 

3.  Stationery. — There   is   room   for  sound  judgment 
even  in  the  selection  of  letter  and  note  paper.     It  must 
not   be    forgotten    that    a    correspondent,    who  has    no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  a  letter,  forms  his 
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first  impression  from  the  document  which  is  sent  to  him. 
If  it  is  written  on  paper  of  good  quality,  he  will  probably 
conclude  that  his  correspondent  is  a  substantial  man,  and 
that  his  status  is  as  irreproachable  as  his  stationery ;  but 
if  the  paper  be  poor  and  cheap,  he  will  be  led  to  imagine 
that  the  writer  is  either  impecunious  or  penurious. 

If  the  quality  be  aggressively  extravagant  he  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  writer  is  self-assertive,  and 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  preserve  an  "  even  keel," 

If  he  sees  the  writer's  name  made  unduly  prominent, 
followed  by  a  long  alphabetical  display  to  indicate  his 
professional  qualifications,  he  may  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  attempt  to  emphasise  his  professional  status  arises 
from  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  writer  that  his  name 
alone  is  hardly  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  by  itself  with- 
out a  string  of  letters  to  add  to  its  importance. 

The  absence  of  any  such  embellishment  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  writer  either  is,  or  believes  he 
is,  like  the  good  wine  which  needs  no  bush. 

Some  men  whose  professional  position  is  very  secure 
omit  their  names  from  their  headed  note  paper,  and 
merely  give  their  address  ;  but,  should  they  feel  justified 
in  adopting  such  a  course,  in  writing  to  their  correspond- 
ents they  should  refrain  from  making  their  signatures 
undecipherable  cryptographs. 

4.  Letters  Received. — When  letters  are  received 
at  the  office,  either  by  post  or  by  hand,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  suitable  basket,  properly  labelled  "  Unopened 
Letters ; "    and  the  best  place  for  this  basket  is  on  the 
chiefs  writing-table  or  desk. 

5.  Unopened  Letters. — On    no    account    should   un- 
opened letters  be  allowed  to  lie  about  the  office,  as  they 
may  get  mislaid. 

c  2 
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If  the  principal  has  occasion  to  leave  his  office  during 
the  day,  he  learns  to  look  in  the  proper  basket,  on  his 
return,  for  any  letters  which  have  arrived  during  his 
absence. 

Once  a  letter  has  been  opened  it  should  under  no 
circumstances  be  replaced  in  the  same  basket,  it  must 
then  be  dealt  with  as  follows. 

6.  Unregistered  Letters. — After   perusing  the  letter, 
and  carefully  noting  the  enclosures,  the  latter  should  be 
pinned  to  the  letter,  so  as  to  keep  all  together  ;  and  the 
letter  should  then  be  placed  in  a  second  basket  duly 
labelled  "  To-day's  Letters   Unregistered."     This  work 
must  be  done,  whenever  it  is  possible,  by  the  principal 
himself. 

It  is  most  unwise  to  entrust  anyone  with  the  respon- 
sible task  of  opening  letters  addressed  to  the  firm  or  to 
the  individual  professional  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  destructive 
to  discipline  to  permit  either  a  client  or  contractor  to 
address  a  letter  to  any  member  of  the  staff  on  any  busi- 
ness matter. 

This  must  be  put  down  at  once,  with  much  firmness, 
if  the  principal  is  to  be  the  master. 

Some  professional  men  allow  their  confidential  clerks 
to  receive  letters  relating  to  office  matters,  but  it  is  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

7.  Stamp  for  Letters  Received. — After  the  morning 
letters  have  been  perused,  they  should  at  once  be  an- 
swered or  acknowledged  ;  but,  either  before  or  after  this 
is  done,  they  should  be  properly  registered.     The  basket 
containing  the  letters,   invoices,    estimates  and  receipts 
opened,  and  marked  "  To-day's  Letters  Unregistered,"  is 
taken  by  the  junior  clerk  into  his  office.     Each  letter  and 
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estimate  is  then  stamped  with  a  revolving  date-stamp, 
which  has  the  name  of  the  recipient  on  it,  and  also  the 
words  "  Reg.  No.,"  followed  by  a  blank  space.  The 
stamps,  before  they  are  filled  in,  will  make  impressions 
similar  to  those  given  in  the  illustration  : 


LINE    &   COLOR, 

63  STRAIGHT  STREET,   DURHAM. 
RECEIVED 

15  FEB  1901 
Reg.  No,... 


8.  Numbering  Letters. — The  clerk  will  then  fill  in, 
consecutively,  the  register  numbers  of  the  letters  and 
estimates  in  the  vacant  space  left  in  the  impression  of  the 
rubber  stamp. 

The  revolving  date  is  of  course  altered  once  a  day,  and 
the  numbering  is  done  very  quickly  by  hand ;  the  stamp 
will  then  present  the  appearance  given  in  the  illustration  : 


LINE   &   COLOR, 

63  STRAIGHT   STREET,   DURHAM. 
RECEIVED 


Reg.  No. 


15   FEB  1901 

619 


It  would  not  be  convenient  to  allow  these  register 
numbers  to  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  as  they  would  mount 
up  to  tens  of  thousands.  The  best  way  is  to  begin  with 
letter  No.  i  on  January  ist,  and  carry  the  numbers  on  until 
December  3ist,  and  then  begin  again.  In  this  way  the 
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total  number  of  letters  received  in  a  year  is  known, 
and  the  growth  of  business  can  be  observed,  while  any 
number  is  applicable  to  one  letter  only,  because  the  date 
stamp  gives  the  year  as  well  as  the  number,  and  makes 
identification  complete. 

Each  letter  and  estimate  now  becomes  a  separate  entity, 
it  has  an  individual  existence,  and  its  further  history  can 
be  traced  from  this  point 

9.  The  Letter  Register. — The  numbers    are  entered 
in  a  special  book,  which  we  shall  call  a  register  of  letters 
received  and  despatched.     The  book  must  be  divided  into 
two  halves,  and  must  open  both  ways.    One  cover  will  have 
the  words  "  Letters  Received  1900  "  on  the  face,  the  other 
cover  will  have  the  words  "  Letters  Despatched  1900." 

A  new  book  is  required  once  a  year  when  the  corre- 
spondence is  considerable. 

The  pages  of  the  first  half  of  the  book,,  namely  those 
for  letters  received,  are  ruled  and  headed  as  shown  in 
the  specimen. 

The  date  when  the  communication  is  received  is 
entered  in  the  first  column,  the  register  number  in  the 
second,  the  name  of  the  correspondent  occupies  the  third 
column.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  brief  note  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  letter  in  column  four. 

The  date  when  the  letter  is  acknowledged  follows  in 
the  fifth  column,  and  the  date  when  a  complete  reply  is 
sent  appears  in  the  sixth.  In  column  seven  is  entered 
the  date  when  the  letter  itself  is  filed,  a  procedure  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  and  the  last  column  is  for 
remarks  which  will  include  particulars  of  any  enclosures 
contained  in  the  letter,  plans  or  papers  sent  with  it,  or 
other  useful  information. 

10.  Invoices,  Estimates  and  Receipts.— The  particulars 
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of  all  invoices  received  are  duly  noted  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  called  an  invoice  book,  and  the  amounts 
are  afterwards  posted  into  the  office  ledger. 

The  particulars  of  all  estimates  received  are  noted 
in  the  journal,  which  will  be  described  hereafter,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  works  book,  a  description  of 
which  will  also  be  given. 

1 1 .  To-day  s  L etters  Registered. — Before  describing  the 
second  part  of  the  letter  register,  we  will  follow  the  letters, 
and  other  papers  received  by  post,  after  they  have  been 
duly  entered   in  the  book.     They   are    then    placed  in 
another  basket,  labelled  "  To-day's  Letters  Registered," 
and  the  basket  is  placed  beside  the  other  on  a  side  table 
or  shelf  in  the  principal's  office. 

12.  This  Week's  Letters. — The  following  morning  the 
contents  of  this  basket  are  looked  over  again  by  the  cor- 
respondence clerk,  to  see  that  they  have  been  answered 
or  attended  to,  invoices  are  filed  under  their  alphabetical 
letter  in  the  invoice  file,  estimates  are  filed  with  the  other 
papers  belonging  to  the  work  to  which  they  refer,  and 
receipted  accounts  are  also  filed.     The  letters  are  then 
transferred  to  the  third  basket,  which  is  labelled  "  This 
Week's  Letters."    Here  the  letters  are  allowed  to  accumu- 
late from  Monday  until  Saturday,  but  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
is  placed  in  the  basket  between  each  day's  letters.    Then, 
on  Monday  morning,  this  basket  will  contain  six  groups  of 
letters,  each  divided  from  the  other  five  groups  by  a  sheet 
of  cardboard.      On  each  cardboard  sheet  the  day  of  the 
week  is  printed  in  large  type,  so  that  the  letters  belong- 
ing to  any  day  are  found  together  without  any  searching. 

13.  Filing  Correspondence. — Every  Monday  morning 
this  basket  is  emptied  and  the  letters  are  filed,  the  date  of 
the  filing  being  entered  in  the  register,  as  already  described. 
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The  letter  has  now  come  to  the  end  of  its  travels,  and 
the  correspondence  clerk  puts  it  away  in  the  letter  file. 

14.  Letter  Files. — These  files  are  familiar  to  all 
business  men,  and  scarcely  need  description.  There  are 
several  different  patterns  in  the  market,  including  the 
well-known  Shannon  files  and  Stone's  cabinets. 

The  files  which  the  author  uses  are  those  made  by 
Messrs.  Stone  &  Co.  They  consist  of  cardboard  boxes, 
made  up  into  sets  of  four,  six,  twelve  or  more,  each 
set  being  provided  with  a  suitable  cabinet.  One  file 
can  be  obtained  which  is  subdivided  so  as  to  take  an 
entire  alphabet ;  or  the  alphabet  can  be  divided  up 
among  any  number  of  files,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
correspondence.  Each  file  or  box  will  hold  about  400 
letters.  For  the  general  letters  a  set  of  twelve  files  will 
be  sufficient  if  the  correspondence  is  not  very  extensive  ; 
but,  as  subdivision  materially  assists  classification,  it  may 
be  found  convenient  to  have  even  a  greater  number  of 
boxes  for  the  general  letters.  All  these  twelve,  or  more, 
boxes  should  be  marked  with  the  letter  A  on  the  face 
of  the  drawers. 

Similarly,  each  department  will  have  its  own  separate 
letter  file  or  files,  and  they  will  be  lettered  B,  C,  D,  etc., 
respectively.  When  a  box  or  file  is  filled  with  letters 
it  is  removed  from  the  cabinet,  and  converted  from  a 
drawer  into  a  vertical  box  by  means  of  a  cover  which  is 
supplied  with  it.  This  box  should  also  be  lettered  and 
endorsed,  "  Letters  L  to  M  from  January  to  June  1900  "  ; 
or  "  Letters  B  to  C  from  January  to  September  1900,"  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  desirable  to  change  the  boxes 
at  the  end  of  some  definite  period — say  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter,  if  they  will  not  last  for  another  quarter.  All  the 
A  boxes  are  arranged  on  a  shelf.  Each  of  the  series  will 
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also  have  a  consecutive  number  :  that  is  to  say,  the  letters 
of  the  A  files,  from  correspondents  whose  names  begin 
with  the  alphabetical  letters  L  or  M,  will  be  placed  on 
the  shelf  side  by  side,  and  numbered  consecutively  ac- 
cording to  date.  Thus  File  A,  letters  L  to  M,  No.  i,  will 
contain  the  correspondence  from  January  to  June  1900  ; 
File  A,  letters  L  to  M,  No.  2,  those  from  July  to  December 
1900;  No.  3  will  contain  the  corresponding  communica- 
tions from  January  to  June  1901  ;  and  so  on.  As  they 
stand  vertically  on  the  shelves  a  very  large  number  can  be 
accommodated,  and  the  correspondence  of  several  years 
can  be  so  arranged  that  any  letter  that  is  required  can  be 
found  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  even  if  it  is  five  or  six 
years  old.  At  the  end  of  a  number  of  years  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  older  files  may  have  to  be  relegated 
to  a  store  room,  but  even  then  there  will  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  finding  anything  that  is  wanted.  The  files 
are  strong,  simple  and  inexpensive  ;  and  a  pound  or  two 
per  annum  spent  upon  these  time-saving  specialities  is  a 
real  economy  in  office  management.  Invoices  and  re- 
ceipting accounts  should  also  be  filed  in  a  similar  way  ; 
but  estimates,  and  other  papers  relating  to  particular 
works,  should  be  placed  in  the  special  file  which  is 
intended  to  take  the  specification  and  other  documents, 
and  which  will  be  fully  described  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

1 5.  Classification  of  Correspondence. — Others  may  find 
it  more  convenient  to  classify  the  letters,  and  to  place 
the  correspondence  relating  to  special  works  or  special 
departments  of  professional  practice  in  distinct  files,  and 
the  author  has  found  this  classification  very  useful. 

For  example,  the  architect  may  be  surveyor  to  one 
or  more  large  estates,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  keep 
the  correspondence  relating  to  each  estate  by  itself.  In 
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provincial  towns,  where  practitioners  are  obliged  to  sup- 
plement their  income  by  acting  as  insurance  agents  or 
rent  collectors,  the  letters  relating  to  these  departments 
may  be  advantageously  separated  from  the  general 
architectural  correspondence.  The  architect  may  also 
be  engaged  upon  some  large  building,  such  as  an  asylum 
or  a  municipal  building,  which  constitutes  an  important 
factor  in  his  professional  work,  and  it  will  facilitate  refer- 
ence if  letters  relating  to  this  important  commission  are 
kept  separate. 

An  engineer  may  act  for  a  local  board,  a  company,  or 
other  body,  in  addition  to  his  private  practice,  and  the 
letters  can  easily  be  kept  by  themselves  if  desired.  This 
separation  is  effected  in  the  simplest  possible  way  by 
adopting  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  distinguish  the 
various  classes.  This  classification  would  be  tabulated 
as  follows  : — 

A.  General  Letters. 

B.  Lord  Lumsden's  Estate  Letters, 

C.  Mr.  Jones  Brown's  Rents  Letters. 

D.  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Letters. 

Before  filing,  the  correspondence  clerk  merely  places 
on  the  face  of  each  letter  the  alphabetical  letter  A,  B, 
C,  D  ;  he  then  files  the  A  letters  in  the  A  file,  the  B 
letters  in  the  B  file,  and  so  on. 

When  seeking  for  a  letter  it  is  easy  to  remember  or 
ascertain  the  alphabetical  letter  ;  and  then,  instead  of 
searching  the  general  file  among  a  large  number  of  papers, 
the  principal  or  his  clerk  turns  at  once  to  the  special  file, 
and  the  letter  is  found  in  a  moment.  Separate  files  are 
also  kept  for  invoices  received,  and  for  receipted  accounts. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
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files  be  suitably  selected,  arranged  and  stored,  a  letter  on 
any  subject,  received  at  any  time  since  the  architect  com- 
menced practice,  can  be  obtained  almost  instantly,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  from  its  receipt. 

Those  who  have  not  developed  a  complete  system, 
and  who  may  wish  to  refer  to  a  letter  received  many 
years  ago,  will  admit  that  to  find  it  is  not  only  a  laborious 
but  often  an  impossible  task. 

With  a  perfect  system  the  professional  man  has  merely 
to  say  to  his  clerk,  "  Show  me  all  the  letters  written  to  us 
by  Baulk  and  Plank,  timber  merchants,  on  the  subject 
of  Green  Park  Estate  in  the  year  1881,"  and  they  can 
be  handed  to  him  within  one  or  two  minutes. 

1 6.  The  Journal. — But  there  is  one  other  difficulty, 
in  connection  with  a  voluminous  correspondence,  which 
even  the  system  just  described  does  not  fully  overcome. 

Many  letters  contain  requests  from  contractors  for 
detail  drawings,  instructions  from  clients  to  make  sketch 
plans,  requests  from  solicitors  to  make  surveys  or  to 
put  maps  on  leases,  and  other  instructions  which  are  not 
unlike  the  orders  daily  received  by  a  mercantile  house. 

It  is  important  to  take  steps  to  see  that  these  "  orders  " 
are  executed  and  despatched,  and  not  allowed  either  to 
get  into  arrears  or  to  be  forgotten.  If  the  letters  are 
put  away,  there  is  some  probability  that  something  may 
be  left  undone  which  should  have  been  done,  and  the 
displeasure  of  the  client  is  thus  incurred. 

To  guard  against  this,  the  author  has  adopted  a 
method  which  works  smoothly  in  practice. 

Each  morning  the  correspondence  clerk  or  the  book- 
keeper makes  a  brief  note  of  any  such  request  or  "  order  " 
in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  called  a  Journal.  See  specimen. 
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If  during  the  day  a  contractor  or  client  calls  and  asks 
for  a  drawing,  or  conveys  a  wish  to  have  a  survey  made, 
this  is  also  noted  in  the  Journal. 

Day  by  day  the  Journal  is  looked  over,  and  as  each 
"order"  is  executed,  or  sketch  or  other  drawing  is  made, 
it  is  duly  crossed  off. 

In  this  way  a  single  glance  at  the  Journal  will  show, 
at  any  time,  whether  anything  has  been  forgotten  ;  and 
the  assistant  to  whom  the  work  has  been  intrusted  is 
reminded  that  the  matter  has  not  been  dealt  with. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  forget  any  request,  or  to 
get  into  arrears,  as  long  as  the  Journal  is  properly  kept. 

17.  Requisition   Forms. — When  a   letter  contains   a 
request  for  a  drawing,  a  suitable  form  is  filled  up  by  the 
clerk  and  sent  into  the  drawing  office,  and  corresponding 
particulars  are  kept  on  the  counterfoil.     When  the  draw- 
ing-has been  prepared  it  is  handed  into  the  clerks'  office, 
and  the  form  or  docket  is   also  countersigned  and  re- 
turned.    This   will   be    more  fully  explained   when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  drawing  office.     These  forms  are 
particularly  useful  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
the  large-scale  detail    drawings  required  by  contractors 
during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

1 8.  Letters    Despatched. — Modern    methods    of 
correspondence   have   simplified    and   facilitated   letter- 
writing  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  the 
laborious  task  that  our  fathers  found  it. 

The  multiplication  of  shorthand  writers,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  the  typewriter,  enable  even  the 
busiest  men  to  personally  conduct  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence with  great  rapidity. 

19.  The  Shorthand  Clerk. — Letter-writing  by  dicta- 
tion is  an  accomplishment  which  requires  some  practice, 
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but  once  acquired  it  is  a  habit  which  saves  not  only 
time  but  mental  exertion. 

In  attempting  to  place  thoughts  on  paper,  one  was 
not  only  retarded  by  the  necessity  for  writing  one's 
thoughts,  but  by  having  to  keep  long  sentences  in  mind 
until  the  hand  could  transcribe  them. 

By  dictating  letters  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done 
is  not  only  accelerated,  but  the  thoughts  are  placed  on 
record  instantly,  and  the  mental  effort  is  proportionately 
reduced. 

In  this  way  a  letter  can  be  made  far  more  complete 
and  explanatory  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  less 
letters  are  needed  to  enable  the  correspondents  to 
thoroughly  understand  each  other. 

Modern  letter-writing,  therefore,  approaches  far  more 
nearly  to  conversation  than  the  older  methods,  and  busi- 
ness consequently  is  transacted  with  greater  smoothness 
as  well  as  greater  rapidity. 

The  best  time  for  dealing  with  correspondence  is  in 
the  morning  hours,  when  the  head  is  vigorous  and  clear, 
before  the  daily  worries  have  sapped  the  energies  and 
wearied  the  brain. 

To  postpone  the  daily  correspondence  until  the  after- 
noon is  a  lazy  habit,  which  is  likely  to  result  in  slipshod 
composition  and  imperfect  transmission  of  ideas. 

A  busy  man  should  not  only  open  and  peruse  his 
letters  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  but  also  dictate  all 
the  replies.  If  he  is  well  advised,  he  will  decline  to  give 
interviews  to  contractors  or  clients  until  the  morning  cor- 
respondence has  been  all  dictated  to  the  correspondence 
clerks. 

The  letters  can  then  be  typed,  and  the  urgent  city 
ones  can  be  despatched  by  an  early  post,  so  as  to  be 
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delivered  in  the  town  on  the  same  day — thus  saving 
valuable  time. 

Even  if  the  materials  for  framing  a  complete  reply 
are  not  available,  it  is  far  better  to  frame  as  complete  an 
answer  as  possible  at  once. 

If  necessary,  in  the  afternoon  an  additional  paragraph 
can  be  added,  to  the  effect  that,  since  the  preceding 
part  of  the  letter  was  written,  the  materials  necessary  for 
a  more  complete  answer  have  been  obtained,  and  they 
can  then  be  incorporated. 

The  letter  thus  framed  is  often  more  explanatory 
than  if  it  were  held  over  until  it  could  be  completely 
answered  ;  and  even  if  the  disjointed  style  lacks  a  little 
polish,  the  advantages  of  the  method  outweigh  any  such 
considerations. 

20.  The  Typewriter. — No  modern  office  is  complete 
without  one  or  more  writing  machines,  but  it  is  no  part 
of  the  author's  intention  to  enter  upon  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  typewriters. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  machines  should  produce 
typing  which  will  copy  easily  in  the  letter  book,  and 
which  lends  itself  to  duplication  with  good  results. 

It  constantly  happens  that  one  or  more  copies  of 
letters  are  required  to  be  sent  to  some  other  corres- 
pondents, and  it  is  a  great  gain  to  be  able  to  produce, 
by  one  operation,  two  or  three  facsimiles. 

21.  Letters  for  Post. — In  the  afternoon,   in  the    in- 
tervals between  interviews,  the  letters  which  have  been 
typed  by  the  clerks  can  be  rapidly  read  over  and  signed 
for   despatch.     As   soon   as   this    has  been    done,   they 
should  be  placed  in  a  basket  provided  for  the  purpose, 
which  should  be  labelled  "  Letters  for  Post,"  and  stand 
on  the  employer's  writing  table.     Half  an  hour  or  more 
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before  post  time  the  junior  clerk  can  remove  the  basket, 
for  the  purpose  of  copying  the  letters. 

22.  Addressing  Envelopes. — The  addressing  of  the 
envelopes  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
requires  supervision.  If  the  employer  merely  signs  the 
letters  without  supervising  the  addresses,  careless  clerks 
will  frequently  write  the  addresses  very  badly.  They 
will  not  only  very  often  omit  to  put  a  sufficient  address, 
but  they  will  frequently,  through  absence  of  mind  or 
inattention,  put  the  wrong  number,  street  or  post  town. 
Letters  which  should  go,  say  to  Manchester,  will  be 
despatched  to  Liverpool.  This  is  particularly  likely  to 
occur,  because  the  post  town  or  number  of  one  corre- 
spondent is  often  confused  with  that  of  another. 

After  waiting  a  week  for  an  answer,  it  is  rather 
humiliating  to  receive  the  letter  back  through  the  dead 
letter  office,  marked  "  Not  known  at  No.  63,"  or  "  Not 
known  in  Liverpool." 

Every  man  with  a  considerable  correspondence  is 
liable  to  these  experiences,  even  if  he  gives  himself  the 
labour  of  addressing  his  own  envelopes,  because  when  his 
mind  is  rilled  with  business  he  may  inadvertently  write  a 
wrong  address  quite  unconsciously. 

All  this  can  be  guarded  against  in  the  simplest  way. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  rule  that  the  typist 
shall  address  the  envelopes  when  he  types  the  letters, 
then  these  envelopes  are  placed  with  the  letters  on  the 
principal's  desk.  He  can  run  his  eye  over  thirty  or  forty 
envelopes  with  great  rapidity,  and  wrong  addresses  are 
not  likely  to  escape  detection.  A  glance  will  suffice  to 
detect  a  mistake  of  this  kind,  and  the  mere  knowledge 
that  the  principal  will  look  at  the  envelopes  makes  the 
clerks  careful. 
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23.  Enclosures  Labels. — When  a  letter  is  to  be  ac- 
companied by  enclosures,  the  number  of  the  enclosures 
must  be  marked  at  the  head  of  the  letter. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  clerk  should  put  the 
enclosures  into  the  envelopes  after  they  have  been  ad- 
dressed, and  the  open  envelopes  containing  the  enclosures 
thus  pass  through  the  principal's  own  hands. 

If  he  is  in  doubt  he  can  look  in  the  envelope  and  see 
that  the  enclosures  are  there,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
addresses,  even  if  he  fail  to  do  this,  the  consciousness 
that  he  may  perhaps  do  so  is  a  great  check  upon  the 
clerks. 

To  avoid  any  possible  chance  of  the  enclosures 
finding  their  way  into  the  wrong  envelope,  small  printed 
labels  should  be  used  of  which  a  facsimile  is  given  below  : 


Enclosure  to  accompany  letter 
from  Line  &  Color,  addressed  to 


Dated 


The  labels  should  be  gummed  like  postage-stamps, 
and  can  be  affixed  to  the  enclosures  by  the  principal 
himself,  while  he  is  actually  dictating  the  replies  ;  he  has 
merely  to  fill  up  the  names  of  the  correspondents  and 
to  insert  the  date.  The  enclosure  is  placed  in  the 
basket  marked  "  Letters  for  Post,"  and  in  due  course  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  proper  envelope. 

Cheques  can  be  labelled  in  the  same  way,  because  it 
is  not  necessary  to  moisten  the  gum  of  the  whole  label, 
it  can  be  stuck  on  at  one  corner  and  it  is  then  easily 
torn  off  by  the  receiver. 
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This  is  one  of  the  few  merely  mechanical  details 
which  the  principal  should,  if  possible,  do  personally,  as 
he  may  be  the  only  person  who  really  knows  which  the 
enclosures  are  which  are  intended  for  the  several  letters. 

24.  Register  of  Letters  Despatched. — After  the  letters 
have   been   copied   the   particulars   are   entered  in  the 
Letter  Register  at  the  end  of  the  book  marked  "  Letters 
Despatched."     The   pages   of  this   end  of  the    Letter 
Register  are  ruled  and  headed  as  shown  in  the  speci- 
men sheet.     This  part  of  the  register  is  ruled  in  five 
columns — the  first  containing  the  date,  the  second  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed.     In 
the  third  column  the  subject  is  briefly  noted.     Column 
four  contains  particulars  of  the  enclosures   (if  any) — if 
the  enclosure  is  a  drawing  the  number  of  this  drawing  is 
duly  recorded.     The  last  column  contains  the  informa- 
tion whether  the  letter  was  posted   or  sent  by  hand. 
The  number  of  letters  marked  posted  is  a  good  check 
upon  the  stamp  account.     All  letters  for  post  must  be 
entrusted  to  some  one  responsible  person  by  the  corre- 
spondence clerk  ;  on  no  account  must  there  be  divided 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  so  that  if  a  letter  goes  astray 
the  person  responsible  for  posting  it  can  be  called  to 
account. 

25.  Letter  Books. — The  letter  books  must  be  classi- 
fied to  correspond  with  the  letter  files,  and  they  must 
also  be  consecutively  numbered.     The  indexing  of  these 
books  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.     Of  course  the 
names  of  the  correspondents  are  entered  in  the  alpha- 
betical index  at  the  beginning   of  the   book,   with  the 
numbers  of  the  folios  of  all  the  letters.     But  this  is  not 
enough  to    secure   expeditious  office  work.     The  book 
must  also  be  indexed  backwards  and  forwards.     That  is 
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to  say,  the  copy  of  each  letter  has  two  numbers  written 
in  blue  pencil  on  the  face  of  the  letter.  The  lower 
number  is  the  folio  in  the  book  containing  the  communi- 
cation immediately  preceding  the  one  in  question,  and 
the  higher  number  gives  the  folio  of  the  next  succeeding 
letter  to  the  same  correspondent.  A  search  through 
the  book  for  the  correspondence  with  each  individual  is 
thus  greatly  facilitated,  and  any  letter  that  is  required 
can  be  found  with  rapidity. 

When  the  letter  books  are  full  they  are  placed  in 
consecutive  order  on  a  shelf  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
letter  files,  and  the  dates  of  the  first  and  last  letter  are 
also  marked  on  the  back  of  the  book. 

The  other  copying  books,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  hereafter — such  as  the  Report  Book  and  the 
Accounts  Furnished  Book — are  similarly  classified,  each 
having  a  distinctive  alphabetical  letter  and  also  a  con- 
secutive number. 
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CHAPTER   III.— CATALOGUES. 


1.  CHAOS. 

2.  Use  of  catalogues. 

3.  Difficulties. 

4.  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS  AND 

LEAFLETS. 

5.  Sub-division  of  books. 

6.  The  alphabetical  division. 

7.  Numerical  classification. 

8.  Labelling  catalogues. 


9.  Sub-division  of  pamphlets. 

10.  Numerical  and  alphabetical 

classification. 

11.  Loose  sheets. 

12.  CATALOGUES  INDEX  BOOK. 

13.  Manufacturers  alphabetically 

arranged. 

1 4.  Trades  alphabetically  arranged. 
i      15.  Weeding  out. 


i.  Chaos. — The  very  title  of  the  chapter  is  sugges- 
tive of  chaos,  confusion,  irritation  and  disappointment  to 
the  architect  or  engineer  who  has  failed  to  establish  a 
good  system. 

Almost  every  post  brings  fresh  supplies  of  catalogues 
to  those  who  enjoy  a  good  practice. 

Whenever  the  names  of  a  firm  of  architects  appear 
in  a  professional  journal,  as  being  connected  with  any 
new  building,  this  announcement  is  succeeded  by  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  printed  matter  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Letters  also  begin  to  arrive  addressed  to 
the  firm,  and  advocating  the  merits  of  Pott's  patent  paint, 
Abraham's  asbestos  antiseptic,  Lohengrin's  latch  locks, 
or  Grim's  glistening  glass  ;  bulky  books  by  rail,  leaflets 
by  letter-post,  hand  books,  pocket  books,  text  books, 
price  books,  large  and  small,  thick  and  thin,  follow  each 
other  in  one  continuous  stream. 

Some  men  content  themselves  with  consigning  all 
this  literature  to  "some  vile  dusty  place  unknown,  un- 
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wrapped,  unheeded  and  unsewn,"  and  others,  whose 
system  has  never  developed  beyond  the  stage  of  good 
intentions,  put  all  the  papers  aside  in  a  heap  until  a 
"convenient  season"  comes  round,  the  fatal  to-morrow 
of  the  unmethodical  man  which  never  emerges  from  the 
womb  of  the  future. 

Those  who  desire  to  be  systematic,  but  who  have 
failed  to  establish  a  really  workable  system,  attempt  all 
kinds  of  imperfect  classification  only  to  find  that  in  spite 
of  their  efforts,  the  very  book  they  need  is  never  forth- 
coming when  it  is  wanted. 

It  has  been  taken  from  its  place  and  not  put  back, 
or  perhaps  it  has  been  lent  and  not  returned,  or  even 
possibly  it  has  been  put  away  with  such  elaborate  care 
that  laborious  search  is  needed  to  find  it  again. 

All  the  clerks  are  requisitioned  to  find  the  missing 
book,  time  and  temper  are  both  lost,  clients  and  con- 
tractors are  kept  waiting,  and  even  if  the  search  is 
ultimately  successful,  it  has  probably  cost  quite  an  ap- 
preciable sum  of  money  in  wasted  time,  quite  apart  from 
the  check  to  business  and  the  unfavourable  impression 
produced. 

Very  often  it  cannot  be  found  at  the  time ;  the  client 
or  contractor  has  to  call  again,  and  the  principal  is  obliged 
to  trump  up  some  shallow  excuse  to  account  for  the 
non-appearance.  Does  the  architect,  who  pays  liberal 
salaries  to  well-trained  assistants,  always  remember  that 
if  a  managing  clerk  at  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  a  day 
spends  half  an  hour  looking  for  a  book  the  search  has 
cost  from  ninepence  to  a  shilling,  and  if  the  principal 
himself  is  engaged  even  for  fifteen  minutes  his  loss  of 
time  is  equal  to  his  commission  on  5/.  worth  of  work  ? 

2.    Use  of  Catalogues. — Perhaps  there  are  some  prac- 
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titioners,  who  would  maintain  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  a  large  number  of  catalogues  for  reference. 

Possibly  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  such  an 
argument  might  have  been  admissible,  but  we  live  in  an 
age  when  architects  and  engineers  are  expected  to  be 
walking  encyclopaedias  as  to  the  resources  of  the  build- 
ing trades. 

They  are  expected  to  know  what  is  the  best  and 
most  suitable  speciality  for  every  part  of  a  building,  let 
it  be  a  damp  course,  a  casement  fastener,  a  fireproof  door 
or  a  dust  bin.  Clients  like  to  see  illustrations  and  want 
to  know  prices,  and  they  mentally  measure  the  capa- 
bilities of  their  adviser  by  his  facility  of  resource  and  by 
his  power  of  selection. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  most  exalted  function  of  an 
exponent  of  the  aesthetics  of  construction  to  be  an  adept 
in  the  skilful  use  of  trade  circulars,  but  in  a  work-a-day 
world,  commercial  considerations  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
architects  who  have  large  dealings  with  highly  trained 
sharp-witted  mercantile  men,  know  full  well  that  they 
must  be  well-informed  on  all  matters  relating  to  building 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  their  clients. 

For  those  architects  who  prefer  to  muddle  along  any- 
how, and  whose  lofty  souls  will  not  stoop  to  such  trifles  as 
the  mere  arrangement  of  catalogues,  these  observations 
will  have  no  attractions,  and  the  writer  has  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  power  to  win  converts  from  such  a  class. 

For  those  on  the  other  hand  who  have  felt  the 
necessity  to  try  and  evolve  order  and  system  from  the 
chaos  of  unclassified  catalogues,  perhaps  the  suggestions 
which  follow  may  be  of  some  practical  help. 

3.  Difficulties. — The  difficulties  connected  with  the 
arrangement  of  catalogues  are  numerous. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  books  and  the  papers  present 
an  almost  endless  variety. 

There  are  books  which  are  large  and  bulky,  and 
there  are  others  which  would  almost  fit  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket ;  between  the  two  extremes  there  are  endless 
intermediate  sizes — stumpy  books  and  tall  books,  thick 
books  and  thin  books,  stiff-covered  volumes  and  flexible 
pamphlets. 

Some  of  the  family  are  like  the  babies  which  cannot 
stand  up,  but  must  be  kept  in  a  recumbent  position ; 
others  strong,  vigorous  and  self-supporting  ;  some  want 
propping  up,  some  will  stand  alone,  some  are  deep  and 
others  shallow,  some  are  mere  leaflets,  while  others  are 
volumes  so  imposing  that  the  average  book-shelf  will  not 
suffice  to  receive  them. 

4.  Books,    Pamphlets    and    Leaflets. — Broadly 
speaking,  there  are   two  main  divisions  into  which  all 
the  catalogues  can  be  grouped  : 

(i)  The  books  proper,  which  are  provided  with  stiff 
covers,  and  which  will  stand  upright  on  a  shelf;  and 
(ii)  the  limp-covered  books,  the  loose  sheets  and  pam- 
phlets, which  will  not  stand  up. 

It  is  necessary  to  adopt  this  preliminary  division,  as 
the  basis  of  a  good  system. 

5.  Sub-division  of  Books. — All  the  books  which  will 
stand  up  should  be  placed  on  shelves  in  vertical  posi- 
tions, and  all  the  limp-covered  books,  together  with  the 
leaflets  and  loose  sheets,  should  be  kept  in  drawers  or  in 
horizontal  compartments. 

The  books  must  be  then  sub-divided  into  not  less 
than  three  sub-divisions,  arranged  in  order  of  size,  the 
smallest  volumes  forming  division  one,  and  the  largest 
division  three. 
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Obviously,  in  every  sub-division  there  will  be  books 
of  various  intermediate  sizes,  but  when  there  are  certain 
specified  limits  for  each  sub-division  the  smaller  variations 
do  not  present  any  great  difficulties.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  give  reasons  for  adopting  such  sub-divisions,  but, 
to  avoid  misconception,  it  may  here  be  said  that  not 
only  does  such  an  arrangement  conduce  to  order  and 
neatness,  but  it  is  a  safeguard  against  losing  the  small 
books.  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  small  and  large  books 
side  by  side  without  the  risk  of  losing  or  displacing  the 
small  volumes,  and  such  a  want  of  arrangement  makes  a 
book-shelf  very  untidy. 

For  similar  reasons,  it  is  not  possible  to  classify 
catalogues  according  to  trades,  because  by  doing  so  large 
and  small  books  will  be  mixed  together,  and  also  because 
many  manufacturers  embrace  in  a  single  catalogue  the 
specialities  of  several  departments,  and  all  attempts  to 
arrange  catalogues  on  a  system  of  trade  classification 
must  end  in  partial  failure. 

6.  The  Alphabetical  Division. — To  return  to  the 
three  sub-divisions  of  the  books.  Each  of  these  sub- 
divisions should  be  again  divided  alphabetically,  accord- 
ing to  the  names  of  the  firms.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  a  separate  division  for  every  individual  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  but  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  divide 
the  alphabet  into  twelve,  and  to  provide  twelve  separate 
spaces  or  pigeon-holes  for  every  sub-division.  This  will 
give  an  average  of  two  letters  to  each  space  or  pigeon- 
hole, allowing  three  or  four  of  the  less-used  letters,  such 
as  those  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  to  a  single  division. 

Those  who  have  followed  this  explanation  wiil  under- 
stand that  the  manufacturers  have  been  sub-divided, 
according  to  the  sizes  of  their  catalogues,  into  three 
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classes  ;  and  that  each  class  has  been  again  split  up,  accord- 
ing to  the  initials  of  the  firm,  into  twelve  sub-classes  ; 
giving  thirty-six  distinct  pigeon-holes  in  three  alphabets, 
with  twelve  pigeon-holes  each. 

7.  Numerical    Classification. — But  this  arrangement 
is  not  yet  complete,  for  each  individual  pigeon-hole  must 
have  a  distinct  number,  and  these   numbers  must  run 
consecutively  from  i  to  36.     On  no  account  must  there 
be  any  duplicate  numbers. 

Thus,  again,  our  manufacturers  are  divided  into 
thirty-six  classes,  and  each  class  has  a  distinct  number, 
although  they  are  also  divided  into  three  alphabets. 
Thus,  there  will  be  an  Adams  in  No.  i,  if  his  book  is 
of  the  smallest  size,  an  Anderson  in  No.  13,  if  his  publi- 
cation is  of  the  intermediate  size,  and  an  Atkinson  in 
No.  25,  if  he  publishes  a  book  of  the  largest  class.  See 
illustration  on  next  page. 

8.  Labelling  Catalogues. — When  the  books  have  been 
thus  sorted  and  arranged,  it  is  necessary  that  a  number 
of  gummed  labels  should  be  provided,  and  these  labels 
must  be  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  36. 

Each  book  in  pigeon-hole  No.  i  must  have  a  gummed 
label  stuck  on  the  cover  with  the  number  i  on  it,  so  that 
all  the  books  in  this  compartment  have  the  same  number. 

Similarly,  each  of  the  catalogues  in  the  second  com- 
partment will  have  a  number  2  on  it,  and  so  on  up  to  36. 

When  a  book  is  taken  out  for  reference,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  refer  to  a  classified  list,  in  order  to  find  out 
where  it  should  go,  its  distinct  number  at  once  fixes  its 
position. 

If  the  whole  of  the  catalogues  in  the  thirty-six  vertical 
compartments  were  taken  out,  the  office  boy  could  replace 
every  one  of  them  in  its  own  place,  without  the  smallest 
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risk  of  a  mistake.  If  a  book  is  placed  in  a  wrong  com- 
partment the  error  is  self-evident  and  readily  corrected. 

9.  Sub-division  of  Pamphlets. — To  return  to  the  second 
division,  namely,  the  limp-covered  books,  pamphlets,  leaf- 
lets and  loose  sheets,  a  similar  sub-division  should  be 
adopted  thus  :  not  less  than  three  sub-divisions  !and  three 
alphabets,  each  sub-division  being  again  divided  into 
twelve  sections,  the  alphabet  being  also  divided  into  the 
same  number. 

10.  Numerical  and  Alphabetical  Classification. — The 
only  difference  is  that  the  vertical  compartments  are  no 
longer  used,  but  are  replaced  by  horizontal  compartments 
of  different  sizes.  There  will  thus  be  three  sets  of  hori- 
zontal pigeon-holes,  each  set  consisting  of  twelve  com- 
partments. The  sizes  will  be  graduated  from  the  smallest 
pamphlets  to  the  largest.  On  the  face  of  each  compart- 
ment of  each  set  the  alphabetical  letters  will  be  affixed, 
and  also  the  consecutive  number.  See  illustration,  p.  46. 

But  as  regards  numbers,  they  must  not  be  duplicates 
of  the  vertical  compartments,  that  is  to  say,  they  must 
not  begin  again  at  No.  i,  but  at  No.  37.  The  first  set 
of  twelve  drawers  will  then  run  from  3  7  to  48,  the  second 
from  No.  49  to  60,  the  third  from  61  to  72. 

The  papers  must  then  be  sorted  into  three  sizes,  and 
also  into  alphabets  ;  and  if  there  are  several  loose  sheets 
issued  by  one  firm,  they  must  be  fastened  together  with 
a  binder. 

Each  pamphlet,  or  bound  set  of  loose  sheets,  will  then 
have  placed  on  it  the  adhesive  label  with  the  number  of 
the  drawer  in  which  it  is  kept.  In  this  way  all  the  pam- 
phlets and  sheet  can  be  replaced  as  easily  as  the  regular 
books  and  bound  catalogues. 
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n.  Loose  Sheets. — It  often  happens  that  a  manu- 
facturer may  issue  both  a  regular  book  and  some  loose 
sheets.  In  some  cases  these  are  better  kept  separate, 
each  in  its  own  department ;  but  very  often  it  is  possible 
to  slip  the  loose  sheets  inside  the  book  by  a  tape  binding, 
and  this  obviates  the  necessity  for  more  than  one  number 
for  each  firm. 

But  it  really  does  not  make  much  difference  in  work- 
ing, as  we  shall  see. 

It  will  be  now  observed  that  all  the  manufacturers 
are  divided  up  into  seventy- two  separate  divisions,  each 
having  a  separate  number,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  one 
number. 

Very  few  architects  will  require  to  keep  the  catalogues 
of  more  than  500  firms,  even  if  their  practice  is  very  ex- 
tensive; so  that  each  compartment,  division  or  drawer 
will  not  on  an  average  contain  the  books,  pamphlets  or 
papers  of  more  than  seven  firms. 

Obviously,  therefore,  if  the  number  of  the  drawer 
or  compartment  is  known,  the  searcher  has  only  to  look 
through  six  or  seven  books  to  find  the  one  he  seeks.  As 
the  appearance  of  the  books  in  general  use  is  familiar, 
and  the  name  is  often  on  the  back,  in  practice  the  book 
is  found  as  soon  as  the  number  is  known. 

12.  Catalogues  Index  Book. — The  finding  of  the 
number  is  simplicity  itself.     A  large  foolscap  index  book 
is  kept,  opening  from   both  ends  and  double-indexed. 
That  is  to  say,  one  half  of  the  book  is  divided  alpha- 
betically at  the  edges,  so  that  the  letters  are  seen  when 
that  side  of  the  book  is  opened,  and  the  other  half  is 
reversed,  and  can  only  be  seen  when  the  other  cover 
is  opened. 

13.  Manufacturers  Alphabetically  arranged. — On  the 
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face  of  one  cover  is  printed  :  "  Catalogues,  List  of  Manu- 
facturers Alphabetically  Arranged." 

The  names  of  all  the  manufacturers  are  entered  in 
this  half  of  the  book,  each  under  its  own  letter,  and  oppo- 
site each  is  the  reference  number.  See  specimen  sheet. 

The  book  is  made  big  enough  to  leave  plenty  of  spare 
lines  under  each  letter,  and  additional  names  are  written 
in  as  they  are  needed. 

Thus,  if  the  catalogue  of  Doulton  &  Co.  were  needed, 
the  clerk  turns  up  letter  D,  and  finds  that  Doulton's 
number  is  (say)  26  ;  he  at  once  goes  to  compartment  26, 
which  perhaps  only  contains  three  or  four  books,  and  the 
needed  catalogue  is  in  his  hand.  When  it  is  done  with, 
he  does  not  again  refer  to  the  book  to  find  the  number, 
because  26  is  on  the  printed  adhesive  label  on  the  book 
itself,  so  that  he  places  it  back  without  the  trouble  of 
looking  it  up.  As  there  is  no  trouble  involved,  even  a 
lazy  clerk  is  not  likely  to  fail  to  replace  the  book  in  its 
own  compartment. 

But  sometimes  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  manu- 
facturer's name,  or  perhaps  the  name  is  forgotten.  In 
other  cases,  one  wants  to  make  a  selection  of  some  article, 
and  to  look  up  all  the  makers  who  supply  it. 

14.  Trades  Alphabetically  Arranged. — The  second 
half  of  the  book  above  described  meets  this  want.  The 
cover  is  marked  "  Catalogues,  List  of  Trades  Alpha- 
betically Arranged."  See  specimen  sheet. 

Here,  all  the  various  articles  made  by  the  various 
firms  are  written  out  in  their  alphabetical  order.  They 
are  not  written  on  every  line,  but  are  spaced  out  so  as 
to  give  plenty  of  room  to  each  word  ;  and  plenty  of  pages 
are  left  in  the  book,  so  that  fresh  words  can  be  added. 

Opposite  each  article  appears  a  list  of  makers  who 
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supply  it,  and  whose  catalogues  are  in  the  office,  together 
with  their  distinctive  number.  For  example,  opposite 
Baths  would  be  written  (say),  Doulton  26,  Twyford  34, 
Shanks  46,  and  so  on. 

With  a  little  care  and  experience,  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  leading  articles  made  by  all  the  firms  can  be 
prepared,  and  the  goods  of  various  makers  can  be  readily 
compared  as  to  suitability,  price  and  quality. 

If  the  spacing  be  done  judiciously,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  room  to  write  in  additional  names  opposite  each  article 
as  the  catalogues  arrive,  and  a  sharp  junior  clerk  can 
periodically  replenish  the  list  by  adding  new  names. 

The  author's  practice  is  to  place  all  the  new  cata- 
logues in  a  drawer,  and  then  to  hand  them  over,  say 
once  a  month,  to  the  clerk  to  put  in  their  places. 

15.  Weeding  Out. — Only  one  point  remains  to  be 
noted.  Some  firms  are  constantly  issuing  new  cata- 
logues, which  supersede  the  old  ones ;  in  this  case, 
"  weeding  "  is  necessary.  If  the  clerk  finds  that  the 
new  book  is  a  later  edition  of  the  one  already  in  stock, 
he  substitutes  the  new  edition  for  the  old  one,  and  re- 
moves the  latter. 

These  old  editions  are  dealt  with  as  waste  paper,  and 
sent  away  periodically,  and  sold  to  the  dealers. 

The  weeding  must  be  done  with  care,  so  that  no 
book  is  thrown  away  except  it  is  an  old  edition,  and  not 
even  then  until  the  later  edition  can  take  its  place. 

In  this  way,  the  number  of  catalogues  is  always  kept 
within  reasonable  limits,  they  are  all  "  up-to-date,"  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  duplicate,  and  no  danger  of  using 
an  old  catalogue  when  there  is  a  more  recent  one  in  the 
office. 

The  author  has  had  this  system  at  work  for  the  last 
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ten  years  with  the  best  possible  results,  and  he  regards 
his  library  of  catalogues  as  a  very  real  and  valuable  part 
of  his  professional  equipment. 

From  stained  glass  to  fireproof  doors,  from  locks  to 
lead  lights,  the  name  of  every  maker  can  be  ascertained 
in  a  moment,  and  the  goods  of  the  various  firms  compared, 
even  if  the  name  of  a  firm  is  forgotten,  and  only  the 
article  made  is  remembered — for  example,  if  one  forgets 
the  name  of  the  firm  whose  casements  one  desires  to  use, 
a  glance  under  "  Casements  "  in  the  catalogue  gives  all 
the  makers'  names,  and  we  then  at  once  call  to  mind  the 
name  which  in  the  hurry  of  work  has  temporarily  slipped 
our  memory. 

Those  who  have  once  experienced  the  peace  and 
comfort  which  such  a  system  brings  with  it,  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  work  can  be  thus  got  through, 
will  never  be  satisfied  until  they  have  perfected  some 
such  arrangement,  and  thus  reduced  their  brain-worry 
and  actually  lengthened  their  days. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— SPECIFICATIONS. 


1.  CLASSIFICATION. 

2.  Numerical  system. 

3.  Numbered  compartments. 

4.  Cabinets  and  drawers. 

5.  Consecutive  arrangement. 

6.  How  changes  are  made. 


7.  Completed  works  classified. 

8.  THE  WORKS  INDEX  BOOK. 

9.  Final  disposal  of  papers. 

10.  Papers  of  permanent  appoint- 
ments. 


1.  Classification. — Under  this  heading  it  is  pro- 
posed to  include  the  classification  not  only  of  the  actual 
specifications   of  works,   either  in    contemplation  or  in 
progress,  together  with  those  of  completed  works,  but 
also  the  various  miscellaneous  papers,  such  as  Bills  of 
Quantities,   Estimates,  Agreements,  etc.,  which  refer  to 
the  work  in  question,  and  which  for  this  reason  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  keep  with  the  actual  specification. 

2.  Numerical  System. — The   foundation   of  a  good 
system   for   this   department   is   also  a   numerical   one. 
Each  work,  be  it  large  or  small,  should  be  numbered  as 
soon  as  it  is  undertaken,  and  these  numbers  should  be 
consecutive.     When  a  new  work  or  commission  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  professional  man,  it  should  receive 
its  distinctive  number,  so  that  it  may  henceforth  be  dealt 
with  as  "Work  No.—/' 

Each  document  referring  to  this  work  should  have 
the  distinctive  number  on  the  face,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  catalogues,  so  that,  if  a  specification  be  removed 
from  its  place,  it  can  be  replaced  without  reference  to 
any  book  or  index. 
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For  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  papers  properly, 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  kept  flat  and  not 
folded  up.  It  is  much  easier  to  handle  a  bulky  speci- 
fication if  it  be  preserved  in  this  form,  and  it  will  not 
occupy  any  more  space.  It  is  not  convenient  to  have 
to  open  up  a  bundle  of  papers  belonging  to  one  work  to 
find  a  particular  document,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
properly  tied  up  again. 

3.  Numbered  Compartments. — At  first  sight  it  might 
appear  that  all  that  would  be  required  to  attain  this 
object,  would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  either  suitable 
drawers  or  compartments,  each  having  a  distinctive 
number  and  each  devoted  to  a  single  work. 

But  in  practice  this  system  will  not  answer,  because 
the  numbers  of  the  works  are  carried  on  consecutively. 
Once  a  building  is  completed,  the  papers  will  no  longer 
be  frequently  needed,  but  the  space  will  be  required  for  a 
new  undertaking.  The  numbers  of  the  compartments  or 
drawers  would  therefore  be  constantly  changing,  giving 
rise  to  much  labour,  with  the  risk  of  confusion  and  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  quickly  finding  the  required  number 
when  they  do  not  run  consecutively.  For  example,  if 
Work  No.  242  is  finished,  it  is  desirable  to  put  away 
the  papers  to  make  room  for  Work  No.  291,  which  has 
just  been  commenced. 

If  the  compartment  which  was  formerly  numbered  242 
is  to  be  used  again,  it  must  not  only  be  renumbered,  but 
when  this  has  been  done  the  new  number  will  be  out  of 
rotation,  and  a  search  will  be  needed  every  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  rearrange 
the  numbers  of  the  compartments  every  time  to  maintain 
a  consecutive  order,  will  involve  a  great  amount  of  labour, 
accompanied  by  much  risk  of  making  some  mistake. 
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4.  Cabinets  and  Drawers. — The  author  has  fallen 
back  upon  a  very  simple  device  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty. 

In  preparing  the  necessary  cabinets  to  receive  the 
papers,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  calculation  of 
the  probable  maximum  number  of  works,  large  and  small, 
which  the  architect  expects  to  have  in  hand  simulta- 
neously. 

Should  his  practice  grow  and  the  number  of  works 
increase,  it  is  easy  to  provide  a  second  cabinet  to  afford 
the  necessary  additional  accommodation.  The  cabinet 
should  be  divided  up  into  the  same  number  of  compart- 
ments that  there  are  likely  to  be  works.  Suppose  the 
probable  number  is  fixed  at  60.  A  cabinet  must  be  made 
containing  sixty  compartments,  each  large  enough  to  take 
foolscap  paper.  See  illustration  on  next  page. 

A  corresponding  number  of  cardboard  drawers  should 
then  be  obtained,  each  fitting  accurately  in  one  compart- 
ment.    These  cost  about  one  shilling  each,  and  it  is  a 
poor  work  which  will  not  afford  a  shilling  for  a  drawer. 
The  best  drawers  are  those  which  when  done  with,  can 
be  converted  into  boxes  by  being  provided  with  covers. 
Each  drawer  must  have  on  the  face  the  number  of  the 
work  printed  on  a  suitable  label.     It  is  easy  to  get  such 
labels  ready  printed,  as  they  are  regularly  used  for  cloak- 
room tickets.     Nothing  else  is  required  on  the  face  of  the 
drawer  but  the  number,  in  large  figures,  properly  gummed 
on  to  the  face  of  the  drawer. 

5.  Consecutive  Arrangement. — The  drawers  are  then 
arranged  consecutively  in  the  cabinets. 

Obviously,  the  numbers  will  not  always  be  continuous, 
that  is  to  say,  every  individual  consecutive  number  will 
not  always  be  in  the  cabinet,  but  those  that  are  there  must 
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be  in  proper  numerical  order.  The  lowest  number  must 
be  found  in  the  left-hand  top  compartment,  and  the  highest 
number  in  the  right-hand  bottom  compartment.  If  an 
intermediate  number  be  missing,  it  is  understood  that  the 
work  is  completed,  and  the  box  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  explain. 

6.  How  Changes  are  Made. — When  a  change  has  to 
be  made,  and  a  new  drawer  is  introduced  in  place  of  a 
finished  work  which  is  transferred,  the  office  boy  simply 
takes  out  the  requisite  number  of  drawers  in  order  to  re- 
arrange them  consecutively,   according  to  the  numbers 
which  remain. 

This  can  readily  be  done  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
proper  order  is  at  once  re-established,  without  renumber- 
ing the  compartments  which  contain  the  drawers,  because 
the  new  work  is  provided  with  a  new  drawer  and  a  new 
number. 

7.  Completed  Works  Classified. — The  drawers  which 
the  writer  uses  are  made  by  Messrs.  Stone  &  Co.,  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  mention  their  name  because  they  have 
provided  him  with  a  long-felt  want,  and  in  gratitude  to 
them  he  here  acknowledges  his  indebtedness.     These 
drawers  of  Messrs.  Stone  are  so  made  that  they  can  at 
once  be  converted  into  complete  boxes,  which  will  stand 
up  on  end,  the  front  of  the  drawer  with  the  number  on  it 
becomes  the  back  of  the  vertical  box  and  a  new  front  is 
provided.     On  this  front,  the  same  number  is  gummed, 
and  the  box  will  then  stand  vertically  like  a  book  on  a 
shelf.     All  that  is  now  needed  is  a  long  shelf  or  shelves 
in  the   clerks'  office,  on  which   the   boxes  which  have 
been  transferred  from  the  cabinets  can  stand  like  books 
in   a   library,   each   with   its   own    number.      They  are 
arranged  numerically  by  the  office  boy,  and  any  required 
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number  can  be  found  in  a  moment.  It  is  true  that  the 
boxes  multiply  very  fast,  but  it  is  easy  to  provide  space 
enough  for  those  of  eight  or  ten  years'  work. 

Men  with  large  practices  are  usually  provided  with 
adequate  office  room,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  an  enor- 
mous number  of  boxes  can  be  thus  kept  on  a  shelf  near 
the  ceiling  level,  over  the  heads  of  the  clerks. 

There  is  really  no  objection  to  putting  them  out  of 
reach,  if  space  be  limited,  because  if  large  figures  are 
used  for  the  numbers,  they  can  be  seen  from  below.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  box  is  wanted  after  it  has  been  put 
"  on  the  shelf,"  and  if  a  suitor  for  the  old  maid  does 
happen  to  present  himself,  in  the  shape  of  a  former 
client,  no  one  will  object  to  the  very  small  effort  neces- 
sary to  lift  down  the  object  of  his  affection,  provided  its 
exact  position  is  known. 

8.  Works  Index  Book. — This  book  will  be  simi- 
lar in  size  and  shape  to  that  used  for  catalogues,  and  it 
will  also  open  both  ways,  but  in  one  respect  it  will  differ. 
One  half  of  the  book  will  have  its  alphabetical  index 
on  the  margin  of  the  pages,  but  the  other  half  will  not. 

One  cover  of  the  book  will  be  lettered  "  Works 
Alphabetically  Arranged,"  and  under  this  heading  each 
work  will  be  entered  under  its  own  letter,  and  opposite 
to  it  will  be  its  number  on  the  right-hand  pages.  See 
specimen  on  opposite  page. 

The  other  cover  will  be  lettered  "  Works  Conse- 
cutively Arranged,"  and  at  this  end  each  work  will  be 
also  entered  on  the  right-hand  pages  in  its  consecutive 
order,  with  its  own  number  in  the  left-hand  margin.  See 
specimen  on  page  61. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  last  consecutive 
number,  this  side  of  the  book  is  opened  ;  the  work  is 
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entered  with  its  number,  then  the  other  end  of  the  book 
is  turned  up,  the  work  is  entered  again  under  its  proper 
letter,  and  the  number  again  entered. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Works  Index  entries 
which  relate  to  specifications  are  entered  on  the  right- 
hand  sides  of  the  pages.  This  is  because  the  left-hand 
pages  are  reserved  for  corresponding  entries  regarding 
drawings,  as  we  shall  describe  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

9.  Final  Disposal  of  Papers. — It  has  been  pointed 
out,  that  it  is  possible  to  retain  in  the  boxes  the  papers 
relating  to  works  for  some  years  after  completion,  without 
inconvenience. 

Eventually  it  will  be  desirable  to  transfer  the  papers 
relating  to  works  long  since  completed  to  some  other 
place. 

The  best  way  to  do  this,  is  to  get  a  large  press,  made 
with  a  number  of  large  pigeon-holes,  each  of  which  is 
large  enough  to  hold  the  papers  of  one  year.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  the  boxes  are  emptied,  and  the 
contents  are  securely  tied  in  a  bundle.  A  luggage-label 
is  attached  to  the  cord,  on  which  the  number  of  the  work 
is  clearly  marked.  The  bundles  belonging  to  each  year 
are  stored  in  the  pigeon-hole  or  compartment  set  apart 
for  that  year,  and  it  is  properly  labelled  with  the  year. 

In  the  alphabetical  index  book  the  transfer  is  recorded 
by  placing  the  letter  P  after  the  name  of  the  work,  and 
if  necessary,  the  year  to  which  it  belongs.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  papers  are  no  longer  in  the  boxes,  but 
have  been  transferred  to  the  pigeon-holes.  As  we  have 
said,  each  bundle  has  a  label  with  the  necessary  number 
on  it,  so  that  even  if  the  papers  are  wanted  again  after 
the  transfer,  they  can  be  found  without  much  delay. 
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It  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  required  at  the  end 
of  seven  or  eight  years.  There  are  cases,  however, 
when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  find 
papers  relating  to  works  completed,  perhaps,  when  the 
architect  had  only  just  started  practice. 

If  the  boxes  which  are  thus  retained  are  in  good 
condition,  they  can  be  re-used  after  having  been  re- 
numbered. 

The  arrangement  which  has  been  described  answers 
admirably  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  papers,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  frequently. 

10.  Papers  of  Permanent  Appointments. — There  are 
some  classes  of  work  for  which  this  arrangement  is  not 
suitable. 

Some  professional  men  have  permanent  appointments, 
such  as  Surveyors  to  certain  Estates,  Architects  to  Boards 
or  Companies,  and  other  similar  positions  which  do  not 
preclude  private  practice,  but  which  constitute  an  import- 
ant part  of  their  income. 

In  these  cases,  the  number  of  papers  will  become  very 
large,  and  the  arrangement  of  boxes  will  not  work  well. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  the  best  way  is  to  have 
the  cabinet  which  contains  the  numbered  boxes  made 
with  also  a  certain  number  of  good-sized  drawers.  Each 
drawer  must  be  fitted  with  a  brass  card-plate,  which  will 
receive  a  card  containing  either  the  number  of  the  work 
or  the  name.  The  papers  relating  to  these  works  are 
kept  in  these  drawers  instead  of  in  the  cardboard  boxes. 
When  they  are  ready  for  transfer,  they  go  direct  to 
the  "^annual "  pigeon-holes,  already  described,  and  the 
transfer  is  duly  recorded  as  already  explained. 
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1 6.  Photographic  reproductions. 
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i.  Drawers  for  Drawings. — In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  drawings,  the  writer  feels  that  he  has  come 
to  a  part  of  the  work  where  he  may  expect  to  find  great 
difference  of  opinion,  and  where  he  must  look  for  plenty 
of  criticism. 

Even  the  unmethodical  architect  generally  has  some- 
thing approaching  a  system  for  his  drawings. 

They  are  the  objects  of  his  affectionate  care,  perhaps 
many  of  them  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Here,  he 
feels  himself  in  his  element,  and  even  if  he  has  not 
elaborated  a  good  system,  he  can  generally  put  his  hand 
on  the  drawing  which  he  wants. 

To  those  who  have  already  established  a  good  system 
the  author  has  no  need  to  address  himself,  further  than 
to  express  a  hope  that,  if  any  other  part  of  the  book  has 
proved  suggestive  and  helpful,  they  will,  in  return,  furnish 
him  with  particulars  as  to  their  system  of  keeping  draw- 
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ings,  in  order  that,  should  this  work  ever  reach  a  second 
edition,  he  may  embody  in  this  chapter  any  information 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  profession. 

In  his  own  experience,  the  author  confesses  he  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  formulate  a  system  which  is  quite 
satisfactory  to  himself,  and  he  thinks  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement. 

One  thing  that  is  needed  to  keep  drawings  properly 
is  plenty  of  space  in  the  drawing  office,  and  this  is  not 
always  available. 

It  is  of  course  essential  that  all  drawings  should  be 
kept  on  the  flat  and  not  rolled  up,  and  for  that  purpose 
a  number  of  drawers  are  required.  These  drawers  must 
be  not  less  than  double-elephant  size,  and  even  then  they 
will  not  always  be  found  large  enough. 

These  must  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  hold  the  draw- 
ings without  any  risk  of  an  overflow.  It  often  happens 
that,  if  the  drawers  are  shallow,  the  drawing  gets  pushed 
to  the  back  of  the  drawer  and  is  then  lost. 

Unless  the  office  space  is  very  great,  or  the  practice 
very  small,  it  will  hardly  be  found  possible  to  have  an 
entire  drawer  for  each  work,  although  it  is  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  adopt  this  arrangement. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  two  sets  of  draw- 
ings in  one  drawer,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  sheet  of 
millboard,  or  the  recently  introduced  compo-board,  cut 
to  the  size  of  the  drawer,  and  to  use  it  to  separate  one 
set  of  drawings  from  the  other. 

2.  Numbers  on  Drawers. — Each  drawer  should  be 
provided  with  one  or  two  brass  card-plates,  to  receive 
the  cards  with  the  numbers  of  the  works.  These  cards 
can  be  changed  whenever  necessary  ;  and  this  is  far  better 
than  sticking  labels  on  the  faces  of  the  drawers,  which 
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have  to  be  frequently  altered.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
each  drawer  should  have  its  own  consecutive  number,  as 
suggested  in  paragraph  18  (card  index). 

This  part  of  the  arrangement  is  simple  enough,  twelve 
large  drawers,  each  sub-divided  into  two,  make  accommo- 
dation for  twenty-four  sets  of  plans,  and  this  will  probably 
be  sufficient  for  most  architects.  See  illustration  on  next 
page. 

3.  Drawings  of  Small  Works. — But  in  addition  to 
the  commissions  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
given  either  the  whole  or  one  half  of  a  drawer,  there 
are  always  a  large  number  of  small  works,  and  also  of 
unattached  drawings.  These  latter  include  surveys  for 
leases,  drainage  plans,  sketches  for  various  works  of  a 
small  character,  and  other  similar  miscellaneous  drawings. 

A  common  practice  is  to  devote  one  or  two  drawers 
to  miscellaneous  collections  of  the  kind,  but  this  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  system. 

Nothing  is  more  irritating  than  a  search  through  these 
drawers  to  find  a  missing  sketch. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  complete  system  of  sub-divisions, 
similar  to  that  used  for  letter  files,  so  that  any  particular 
sheet  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  any  such  arrangement 
are  considerable,  because  anything  in  the  nature  of  divi- 
sion in  a  drawer,  to  separate  the  various  layers  or  groups 
of  drawings,  must  be  of  the  full  size  of  the  drawer,  and 
must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  handling.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  that  one  such  division  can  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  each  drawer,  but  they  cannot  very  well  be 
multiplied. 

No  such  difficulty  arises  with  the  letter  files,  because, 
owing  to  the  small  superficial  area  of  these  papers,  the 
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divisions  to  contain  them  can  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent. But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  superficial 
area  of  a  sheet  of  double-elephant  paper  is  ten  times 
that  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  the  difference  in  the  difficulty 
becomes  apparent. 

4.  Spring  Files. — The  author  has  attempted  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  in  two  ways.     The  first  consists  in 
getting  some  spring  files  manufactured,  which  are  intended 
to  fulfil  the  same  function  for  drawings  which  spring  clips 
do  for  papers.     These  files  bind  a  set  of  drawings  to- 
gether and  grip  them  firmly,  and  they  will  hold  drawings 
of  various  sizes. 

They  are  made  twenty-four  inches  long,  which  is 
sufficient  to  hold  the  short  side  of  a  sheet  of  double- 
elephant. 

The  number  of  the  work  can  be  pasted  on  to  the  file. 
The  files  will  lie  together  in  a  drawer  without  occupying 
very  much  space,  and  in  this  way  five  or  six  sets  of 
sketches  or  plans  can  be  kept  in  one  drawer.  These  files 
are  not  intended  for  works  of  any  magnitude,  which 
require  a  considerable  number  of  drawings,  but  only  for 
the  smaller  works.  In  the  absence  of  some  such  device 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  various  different  sized  sheets 
belonging  to  some  trifling  matter  together,  whereas  with 
the  files  they  are  all  securely  clipped.  A  drawing  of  one 
of  these  spring  files  is  furnished  to  illustrate  more  clearly 
what  it  is  like. 

5.  Alphabetical  Files. — The  second  contrivance  has 
been  found  even  more  useful  than  the  foregoing. 

A  set  of  three  or  four  drawers  in  the  drawing  office  is 
set  apart  to  constitute  an  alphabetical  file,  that  is  to  say, 
the  first  drawer  is  devoted  to  the  first  six  or  seven  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  rest  are  similarly  arranged,  and 
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each  drawer  is  lettered  outside.  Each  drawer  is  also 
provided  with  as  many  sheets  of  strong  brown  paper 
as  there  are  alphabetical  letters,  that  is  to  say,  about  six 
or  seven  for  each  drawer. 

These  sheets  of  paper  are  as  large  as  the  drawer 
itself,  and  each  sheet  has  its  own  alphabetical  letter 
on  it  in  bold  type.  The  sheets  are  cut  in  the  front  like 
the  index  of  an  account  book,  so  that  all  the  letters 
on  the  various  sheets  are  visible  when  the  drawer  is 
opened. 

If  this  description  has  been  followed,  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  place  the  drawings  alphabetically 
in  the  drawer  between  the  sheets  of  brown  paper,  but  it 
is  also  evident  that  unless  there  is  some  weight  over  the 
pile  of  sheets  to  keep  them  flat,  they  will  work  out  over 
the  edges  of  the  drawer  and  jam  when  the  drawer  is 
opened.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  covering 
each  pile  of  sheets  with  a  piece  of  compo-board  cut  so 
as  to  fit  easily  into  the  drawer ;  the  board  is  rigid,  and 
heavy  enough  to  keep  all  the  drawings  pressed  down 
flat  and  to  prevent  them  working  over  the  edge  of  the 
drawer.  This  board  is  cut  in  half  down  the  middle  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  drawer,  and  the  two 
halves  are  joined  by  a  pair  of  small  brass  hinges.  See 
illustration  on  page  66. 

To  get  at  a  drawing,  the  front  half  of  the  compo- 
board  is  turned  up  on  its  hinges,  and  the  sheets  of  brown 
paper  with  the  drawings  between  them  are  all  accessible. 
The  back  half  of  the  compo-board  can  easily  be  lifted  a 
little,  by  means  of  the  front  hinged  part,  so  that  a  draw- 
ing can  be  slipped  in  or  out.  When  the  front  flap  falls 
down  the  drawings  are  all  held  in  their  places. 

6.  Maps    and    Surveys. — There   is  another  class 
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of  drawings  for  which  provision  can  be  made  in  another 
form. 

In  all  cases  in  which  surveys  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maps  on  leases,  it  is  essential  that  an  office  copy 
should  be  retained,  and  it  must  be  so  disposed  of  as  to 
admit  of  easy  reference.  These  maps  or  plans  are  neces- 
sarily small,  to  admit  of  engrossment  in  the  folds  of  the 
leases.  The  best  plan  in  this  case  is  to  prepare  a  linen 
tracing,  and  to  mount  it  into  a  large  book,  made  some- 
what like  a  scrap-book,  and  furnished  with  an  alphabetical 
index  at  the  beginning.  The  copies  are  gummed  on  to 
the  cut  edges  of  the  mounts  with  which  the  book  is 
provided  between  the  pages,  the  latter  are  simply  used 
to  separate  the  drawings  and  are  paged  for  reference. 
In  this  way,  the  map  required  can  be  readily  found,  and 
being  on  linen  it  is  very  durable. 

7.  The  Estate  Maps  Book. — When  an  architect  is 
also  surveyor  to  a  building  estate  which  is  being  de- 
veloped, or  one  which  contains  a  number  of  expiring 
leases,  and  where  in  consequence  a  number  of  new  leases 
are  being  issued,  a  separate  book  of  this  kind  should  be 
devoted  to  the  office  copies  of  the  new  maps.  As  a  rule, 
the  estate  agents  do  not  themselves  require  to  keep 
similar  copies,  as  the  counterparts  of  the  leases  are  in 
their  possession  or  are  available  for  reference,  but  the 
surveyor  should  not  fail  to  provide  himself  with  such 
copies,  and  to  adopt  either  this  or  some  similar  system 
for  filing.  Some  surveyors  merely  place  their  office 
copies  in  a  portfolio,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  easy 
and  rapid  reference. 

It  will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  allude  again  to 
some  other  details  of  office  management  in  connection 
with  estate  work,  but  this  is  the  best  place  to  refer  to 
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the  necessary  complete  maps  of  the  estates.  These 
should  be  kept  in  a  separate  drawer,  or,  better  still,  they 
may  be  bound  together  in  a  book  form. 

When  a  new  lease  is  granted,  and  the  map  has  been 
engrossed  on  the  lease,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  wash  of 
colour  on  the  holding  on  the  map,  together  with  some 
reference  number  connecting  the  map  with  the  linen 
tracing  of  the  survey.  In  this  way  a  glance  at  the 
estate  map  will  show  what  lease  has  been  granted, 
and  where  the  office  copies  of  the  survey  maps  can  be 
found. 

8.  Ordnance  Maps. — Another  class  of  maps  will  also 
find  a  place  in  the  drawing  office,  namely,  the  Ordnance 
sheets   which   are   constantly  being   purchased  in   con- 
nection with  the  various  departments  of  architects'  and 
engineers'  work. 

For  want  of  a  good  system  these  maps  often  go 
astray ;  they  cannot  be  found  after  a  year  or  two,  and 
frequently  fresh  copies  of  the  same  sheet  are  purchased 
because  the  former  ones  have  been  mislaid. 

The  author  has  found  it  advantageous  to  take  a 
little  trouble  to  preserve  these  maps.  In  order  to  do  so, 
it  is  desirable  to  protect  the  edges  from  getting  torn, 
by  putting  a  strong  linen  tape  all  round  the  edges  at  the 
back.  This  can  be  easily  put  on  with  strong  gum  or 
glue,  and  the  map  will  then  be  nearly  as  strong  as  if  it 
were  regularly  mounted  on  linen,  while  this  operation  is 
much  more  simple. 

9.  Alphabetical  Reference  Book. — All  such  maps  should 
be  numbered  consecutively   at  the    right-hand  bottom 
corner,  and  kept  in  one  or  more  large  deep  drawers. 
An  alphabetical  reference  book  is  kept,  in  which,  under 
each  town  and  county,  the  various  maps  in  the  possession 
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of  the  architect  are  entered,  with  the  reference  number, 
and  any  sheet  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  know  either  the  town  or 
county  to  which  the  sheet  required  belongs,  and  by  look- 
ing in  the  alphabetical  book,  under  the  heading  of  the 
town  or  county,  the  list  of  sheets  is  found.  As  fresh  maps 
are  purchased,  they  are  mounted,  numbered  and  entered. 
In  this  way,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Ordnance  maps  is  secured,  which  is  always 
growing. 

Since  the  writer  adopted  this  method,  he  has  accumu- 
lated about  one  hundred  of  these  maps,  and  he  finds  them 
exceedingly  useful. 

10.  Completed  Works. — When  works  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  drawings  must  speedily  be  cleared  out  of  the 
office  drawers  to  make  way  for  new  works. 

They  can  be  dealt  with  in  one  or  two  ways. 

They  may  be  rolled  up  in  a  bundle,  and  provided 
with  a  strong  luggage  label  with  the  number  of  the  work 
on  it  in  large  figures.  These  bundles  are  put  away  in  a 
large  press,  with  capacious  pigeon-holes  deep  enough  to 
take  a  long  bundle.  These  pigeon-holes  are  numbered 
consecutively. 

In  the  Works  Index  Book,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  the  right-hand  pages  only  are  used  for  speci- 
fications, as  already  explained.  Opposite  these  entries, 
on  the  left-hand  pages,  are  entered  the  lists  of  drawings 
corresponding  with  the  specifications. 

When  a  set  of  drawings  has  been  transferred  from 
the  drawing  office,  the  transfer  is  recorded  in  the  Works 
Index  Book  by  the  letter  T,  followed  by  the  number 
of  the  pigeon-hole  in  which  the  bundle  has  been  placed. 
A  glance  at  the  book  will  tell  whether  the  drawings  are 
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still  in  the  drawing  office,  and  if  not  where  they  have 
been  put  away. 

Another  method  is  to  bind  each  set  roughly  together 
with  strong  brown  paper  along  the  left-hand  margin,  and 
to  put  on  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  of  the  binding  the 
number  of  the  work  in  large  figures,  by  means  of  one 
of  the  "  cloak  room  "  numbers  already  described.  The 
bound  sets  are  then  placed  over  each  other  on  the  flat, 
on  shelves,  in  a  press  constructed  for  the  purpose.  As 
they  are  arranged  consecutively,  any  bound  set  can  be 
easily  found,  if  the  number  is  known,  without  reference 
to  any  book,  and  the  drawings  being  on  the  flat,  instead 
of  rolled  up,  are  more  convenient  for  handling  or  reference. 
See  illustration  on  opposite  page, 

The  press  should  have  plenty  of  shelves,  to  give 
as  much  sub-division  as  possible,  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  easy  either  to  withdraw  or  to  replace  a  set  of  draw- 
ings. 

The  shelves  should  be  arranged  to  draw  out,  and 
should  have  raised  sides  and  a  raised  back  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  drawer  without  a  front.  This  will  keep 
all  the  plans  together,  and  greatly  facilitate  a  search  ; 
it  will  also  prevent  the  plans  getting  over  the  back  or 
sides  of  the  shelf,  when  it  is  either  being  drawn  out  or 
replaced. 

ii.  The  Manager. — The  management  of  the  draw- 
ing office  must  be  entrusted  to  some  one  person,  who 
must  be  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  the  work. 

As  regards  the  actual  despatch  of  drawings,  this  will 
usually  be  done  through  the  clerks'  office,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  manager  of  the  drawing  office  will 
cease  when  the  work  passes  from  his  office  to  that  of  the 
clerks. 
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When  a  number  of  draughtsmen  are  engaged,  the 
chief  draughtsman  acts  as  manager,  and  all  the  work 
should  pass  through  his  hands.  He  can  then  see  that 
the  work  is  properly  turned  out,  and  he  should  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  neatness,  accuracy  and  due 
expedition. 

12.  The  Drawing  Office  Register. — A   book  should 
be  kept  in  the  office,  in  which  all  particulars  of  every 
drawing  produced    are  properly  entered,    namely :    the 
number   of  the  work,  the   consecutive    number   of  the 
drawing,  the  name  of  the   draughtsman,  and  generally 
the  date  of  the  completion,  together  with  the  name   of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent. 

13.  Requisition   Forms. — It   has   already  been  men- 
tioned that  a  book  should  be  kept  in  the  clerks'  office 
called   a   Journal,  which    contains   a   record  of  all  the 
requests  from  clients  or  contractors  for  sketches,  draw- 
ings, or  copies  of  existing  drawings  ;    and  that,  in  the 
same    office,    a   book    of    requisition    forms   should   be 
in  use. 

When  a  drawing  is  required,  a  form  or  docket  is 
handed  to  the  chief  draughtsman,  or  drawing  office 
manager,  and  it  is  filed  by  him  in  some  conspicuous 
position.  When  the  drawing  is  finished,  the  docket  or 
form  is  returned  to  the  clerks'  office,  along  with  the 
drawing.  (For  example,  see  next  page.) 

If  this  system  is  adopted,  the  responsibility  for  delay 
is  fixed  on  the  right  person.  The  chief  draughtsman 
cannot  plead  that  he  received  no  instructions ;  nor  can 
the  clerk  allege  that  he  conveyed  the  order,  if  he  failed 
to  produce  the  entry  in  the  block  of  the  requisition 
book. 

14.  Details  for  Contractors— -It  is  of  some  import- 
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ance  that  there  should  be  no  want  of  system  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  Contractors  are  constantly  asking  for  de- 
tails, and  it  often  happens  that  they  have  to  ask  more 
than  once.  Often  the  draughtsmen  assert  they  never 
heard  about  the  matter,  and  mutual  recriminations  are 
the  result. 

If  every  drawing  is  duly  4I  requisitioned  "  in  writing, 
the  drawing  office  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  non- 
execution. 

It  is  convenient  that  the  principal  should  himself 
keep  a  similar  book  in  his  office.  If  at  any  time  he 
wants  anything  done,  he  can  fill  in  the  form  and  issue  it 
direct  to  the  drawing  office,  without  passing  it  through  a 
clerk's  hands. 

Possibly,  in  the  course  of  an  interview,  a  client  or  a 
contractor  may  be  promised  a  sketch  or  a  detail.  If  the 
principal  is  a  methodical  man,  he  will  fill  in  the  form 
then  and  there,  and  it  is  at  once  dismissed  from  his  mind, 
while  the  duty  devolves  on  the  staff  of  complying  with 
the  principal's  written  request. 

Mere  memoranda  to  the  same  effect  on  scraps  of 
paper  are  not  enough,  because  there  is  no  counterpart, 
but  the  block  of  the  book  gives  the  necessary  check, 
and  in  his  spare  moments  the  principal  can  turn  over 
the  block  of  the  book,  refresh  his  memory,  and  make 
enquiries  as  to  why  the  required  work  has  not  been 
done. 

The  larger  the  staff  the  greater  the  necessity  for  a 
complete  system  ;  otherwise,  in  the  rush  of  work,  some- 
thing is  sure  to  be  overlooked,  and  some  one  is  either 
offended  or  inconvenienced  by  the  oversight. 

15.  Drawing  Paper  and  Office  Requisites. — 
The  chief  draughtsman  should  take  charge  of  the  stock 
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of  drawing  paper  and  other  office  requisites.  He  should 
see  that  it  is  properly  stored,  and  that  nothing  is  wasted  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  should  be  sure  that  the  stock  is 
kept  up,  so  that  there  may  be  always  a  sufficient  supply. 
When  one  hears  a  shopkeeper  plead  that  he  has  "  run 
out "  of  some  article,  there  is  always  a  suspicion  of  want 
of  good  business  habits,  and  it  is  singularly  provoking  to 
find  that  when  a  particular  kind  of  paper  is  needed  the 
stock  is  exhausted,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  prac- 
titioners who  practise  in  towns  where  these  special  wants 
cannot  be  supplied  by  local  traders. 

1 6.  Photographic  Reproductions. — For  the  rapid  pro- 
duction and  multiplication    of   drawings,  it  is    usual  to 
make  the  original  drawing  in  pencil,  and  then  to  prepare 
a  finished  tracing  in  ink.     This  is  far  more  rapid  than 
"  inking  in  "  the  drawing  itself,  and  is  sufficiently  good 
for  hurried  work.     These  finished  tracings  can  be  repro- 
duced by  some  of  the  photographic  processes. 

The  ferro  prussiate,  which  gives  white  lines  on  a  blue 
ground,  is  useful  for  engineering  drawings,  but  for  archi- 
tectural drawings  some  process  which  will  give  black 
lines  on  a  white  ground  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  always  better  to  do  this  printing  in  the  office, 
where  space  and  circumstances  permit. 

The  author  uses  a  double-elephant  size  printing-frame, 
and  also  an  imperial  frame,  and  with  these  two  a  great 
deal  of  work  can  be  turned  out  on  a  bright  day  if  there 
be  any  convenient  place  available  for  the  exposure  of  the 
frame  to  the  light. 

17.  Record  of  Visits  to  Buildings. — Where  a  large 
number  of   buildings  are  being  carried  out,  and  where 
these  works  are  visited  by  members  of  the  staff  and  by 
pupils,  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  a  record  of  these  visits, 
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so  arranged  that  one  glance  will  suffice  to  show  when 
and  by  whom  the  visit  was  paid. 

This  is  accomplished  by  procuring  a  number  of  large 
cards  from  a  stationer,  each  card  being  ruled  so  as  to  give 
a  column  for  the  names  of  the  works,  and  also  columns 
for  every  day  in  the  week  for  one  month. 

Once  a  month  a  new  card  is  hung  up  in  the  draw- 
ing office,  with  a  list  of  the  building  works  in  progress, 
written  consecutively  in  the  first  column.  The  narrow 
columns  which  follow  are  dated  to  correspond  with  the 
days  of  each  week  in  the  month.  Whenever  a  visit  is 
paid  to  a  building,  a  mark  is  placed  under  the  proper  date 
opposite  the  name  of  the  work,  and  this  shows  that  some- 
one has  paid  a  visit.  The  identity  of  the  person  paying 
the  visit  is  indicated  by  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
mark  or  by  a  distinctive  number.  Thus  a  mark  with  a 
blue  pencil,  or  the  figure  i,  may  stand  for  the  manager ; 
whilst  a  red  pencil  mark,  or  figure  2,  may  mean  some 
other  assistant ;  whereas  a  lead  pencil  mark,  or  figure  3, 
can  stand  for  the  pupil.  It  is  very  easy  indeed  to  have 
distinctive  marks  or  numbers  for  the  various  assistants, 
and  in  this  way  labour  is  saved,  as  each  man  has  merely  to 
place  his  own  special  mark  or  number  opposite  the  build- 
ing on  the  date  of  his  visit.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  card  is  removed,  and  a  new  card  is  hung  up.  The 
card  gives  at  one  glance  the  extent  of  the  supervision 
exercised  over  the  buildings  in  progress,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  rendered  impossible  that  any  work  can  be  over- 
looked. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  the  office  number  of  each 
work  may  with  advantage  be  placed  after  the  name  of 
the  work,  so  that  the  card  furnishes  a  ready  means  of 
ascertaining  this  number  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  find 
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the  drawings,  which,  as  it  has  been  explained,  are  kept 
in  drawers  numbered  to  correspond. 

1 8.  The  Card  Index. — The  best  way  to  find  quickly 
and  easily  the  drawings  of  any  particular  work,  is  to 
number  consecutively  all  the  drawers  in  the  office  which 
contain  drawings. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  drawer  may 
be  sub-divided  to  contain  two  or  three  sets  of  drawings, 
and  then  the  numbers  of  the  works  are  stencilled  on 
cards,  fixed  in  brass  frames  on  the  face  of  the  drawers. 
This  arrangement  cannot  always  be  made  consecutive, 
hence  the  necessity  for  numbering  the  drawers  them- 
selves, in  addition. 

In  order  to  provide  an  index  easy  of  reference,  always 
to  hand,  always  alphabetical,  and  always  confined  strictly 
to  works  in  progress,  the  author  has  adopted  a  simple 
application  of  the  card  system. 

A  large  board  is  obtained,  at  least  as  large  as  a 
drawing  board.  This  is  covered  with  green  baize,  and 
provided  with  a  series  of  tapes  secured  by  brass  nails. 
The  tapes  are  so  fixed  as  to  sub-divide  the  board  into 
a  series  of  rectangles,  each  of  the  same  size  as  a  lady's 
ordinary  visiting  card.  A  double-elephant  board  will 
accommodate  over  one  hundred  of  these  cards  ;  each  card 
has  printed  on  it  in  bold  letters  the  name  of  the  work, 
with  a  large  capital  letter  in  red,  the  rest  of  the  letters 
being  black.  Every  card  has  two  numbers  on  it,  one 
of  these  is  the  number  of  the  drawer,  the  other  is  the 
number  of  the  work.  All  the  cards  are  arranged  in 
strict  alphabetical  order  on  the  board.  A  glance  at  the 
board  will  show  the  drawer  in  which  the  drawings  can 
be  found.-  When  a  work  is  completed  the  card  is  re- 
moved. When  a  new  work  is  started,  a  new  card  is 
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prepared.  A  draughtsman  can  letter  such  a  card  in  five 
minutes  with  a  brush.  Every  time  a  card  is  removed  or 
inserted,  the  whole  series  is  re-arranged  so  as  to  preserve 
the  alphabetical  notation.  This  can  be  very  quickly 
done,  as  the  cards  are  only  slipped  in  under  the  tapes. 
The  index  is  therefore  always  "  up  to  date,"  and  always 
in  order. 
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CHAPTER  VI.— ESTIMATES. 


1.  COMPETITIVE  ESTIMATES. 

2.  Integrity  and  economy. 

3.  Accuracy  and  economy. 

4.  Fair  play. 

5.  Limitations  of  tenders. 

6.  Simultaneous  tenders. 


7.  Information  for  competitors. 

8.  Invitations  to  tender. 

9.  RETURNABLE  DOCUMENTS 

REGISTER. 
10.  THE  WORKS  BOOK. 


1.  Competitive  Estimates. — Competitive  tenders 
for  all  classes  of  work  have  in  later  years  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.     Clients  are  seldom  prepared 
to  give  a  large  order  without  seeking  for  two  or  three 
competitive  estimates. 

It  is  not  part  of  the  author's  duty  here  to  discuss  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  competitions  of 
this  class. 

Whatever  personal  views  architects  and  engineers 
may  hold,  they  are  usually  obliged  to  fall  in  with  the 
wishes  of  their  clients,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  number 
of  estimates  for  every  class  of  work. 

2.  Integrity  and  Economy. — There  are  certain  fixed 
principles  in  connection  with  these  tenders,  from  which 
no  man  of  honour  should  allow  himself  to  be  led  away, 
even  at  the  request  of  his  clients. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  see  that  if  more 
than  one  estimate  is  asked  for,  all  the  competitors  should 
be  given  fair  play. 

Clients,  not  unfrequently,  are  inclined  to  adopt  a  course 
of  procedure  in  these  matters  which  involves  some  in- 
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justice  to  one  or  more  of  the  competitors,  and  the  archi- 
tect or  engineer  should  point  out  plainly  how  this  injustice 
would  be  inflicted  ;  and  he  should  not  be  a  party  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  client  and  in 
the  interests  of  honest  dealing. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  it 
be  desired  to  have  a  brisk  competition  for  any  work, 
each  competitor  must  be  fully  assured  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  will  get  fair  play.  If  a  firm  who  are  invited  to 
compete  for  any  work  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
work  is  not  "  intended  "  for  them,  they  will  most  probably 
not  take  the  trouble  to  go  very  closely  into  the  figures, 
but  will  content  themselves  with 'putting  in  a  safe  amount. 
But  if  they  are  satisfied  from  previous  experience  that  the 
architect  is  a  man  of  honour,  who  would  not  invite  a  tender 
except  he  could  secure  a  bona  fide  chance  to  each  com- 
petitor, then  the  estimates  will  always  be  close,  and  the 
client  will  get  the  benefit. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this,  that  the  higher  the 
character  which  the  architect  has  for  honest  straight- 
forward dealing,  the  better  value  he  can  get  for  his 
clients.  On  the  other  hand,  if  contractors  or  business 
firms  fear  that  the  architect  may  exercise  favouritism, 
they  will  certainly  protect  themselves  by  putting  on  an 
extra  five  or  ten  per  cent. 

3.  Accuracy  and  Economy. — Again,  the  more  com- 
plete the  drawings  and  specifications  are,  the  closer  will 
be  the  tendering.  When  the  figures  in  competitive  esti- 
mates show  very  great  differences,  only  two  possible  ex- 
planations can  be  offered — either  the  firms  tendering  do 
not  really  themselves  know  the  value  of  the  work,  or  else 
the  plans  and  specifications  are  ambiguous.  The  latter 
is  often  the  real  explanation.  If  contractors  have  any 
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reason  to  fear  that  architects  will  try  to  make  vague 
drawings  and  ambiguous  specifications  cover  all  kinds 
of  unexpected  requirements,  business  firms  will  cover 
their  risk  by  an  added  percentage. 

When  they  know  by  experience  that  the  architect 
not  only  knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  but  that  he  does 
not  expect  to  get  anything  except  that  which  is  clearly 
specified  or  described,  then  they  add  no  percentage, 
because  they  incur  no  risk. 

The  author  himself  has  heard  of  cases  when  the  rates 
of  estimates  vary  according  to  the  characters  of  architects 
to  whom  the  tenders  are  sent. 

4.  Fair  Play. — Architects,    then,    should    see    that 
competitions  are  fair  and  above  board. 

Every  competitor  should  have  a  fair  chance.  As  a 
rule,  the  lowest  estimate  should  be  accepted  when  the 
competitors  are  invited  to  compete. 

No  firm  should  be  insulted  by  being  asked  to  send 
in  a  tender,  if  there  be  any  subsequent  intention  of  setting 
their  tender  on  one  side  in  favour  of  some  other  one. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  ask  business  men  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  making  estimates  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  another  man's  honesty. 

5.  Limitation  of  Tenders. — Architects  should  discou- 
rage the  practice  of  asking  for  a  great  number  of  tenders 
for  a  small  work.     Three  or  at  most  four  tenders,  if  they 
are  bona  fide,  are  quite  enough,  and  when  the  competi- 
tors know  that  the  number  is  limited,  they  will  always 
take  more  trouble  and  cut  their  prices  finer. 

6.  Simultaneous  Tenders.    Competitive  tenders  should 
always   be   sent   in    simultaneously ;    and   the    architect 
should  set  his  face  against  supplemented  tendering  after 
the  original  estimates  have  been  opened. 
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The  names  of  the  firms  from  whom  tenders  are  to  be 
obtained  should  be  arranged  with  the  client ;  he  should 
be  made  a  party  to  the  transaction,  and  it  should  be 
clearly  explained  to  him  that  he  is  expected  to  give 
the  work  to  one  of  the  original  competitors,  unless 
there  are  indications  of  fraud  or  conspiracy  among  those 
invited  to  compete. 

Some  clients  like  to  take  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  architects  away  with  them,  and  to  hawk 
them  about,  getting  estimates  in  succession  from  a 
number  of  persons. 

This  always  leaks  out,  and  the  clients  who  adopt 
such  a  course  always  suffer  for  it.  They  either  get 
into  the  hands  of  a  rogue,  or  they  have  to  pay  more 
than  the  real  value  of  the  work. 

7.  Information  for  Competitors. — When   no  bills  of 
quantities  are  prepared,  each  competitor  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  set  of  copies  of  the  plans  and 
a    complete    copy    of  the    specifications.      These    they 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  until  they  send    in  their 
tender. 

When  the  tenders  are  sent  in,  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations should  be  returned  at  the  same  time  in  a  separate 
envelope  suitably  endorsed. 

8.  Invitations  to    Tender. — The  author  uses  a  form 
of  invitation  of  which  a  copy  is  given  on  the  next  page, 
and  he  sends  with  the  form  a  large  envelope  addressed 
to  himself  in  which  the  specifications  and  drawings  are 
to  be  returned  by  the  competitor. 

If  the  invitation  to  tender  is  declined  the  duty  of  the 
competitor  is  to  return  the  plans  and  specifications  at 
once  ;  if  it  be  accepted  they  should  be  sent  back  at  the 
same  time  as  the  tender. 


FORM    OF    INVITATION    TO    TENDER. 

Telegraphic  Address-"  DAW  N,  DU  LH  A  M  ." 
Telephone  No.  808. 


63    DAWN    STREET, 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  DULHAM  Dec.  28          "j  Q 


AND 
ESTATE  SURVEYORS. 


DEAR  SIR, 

We  are  instructed  by  our  client, 
to  invite  you  to  submit,  in  limited  competition,  an  Estimate  for  certain  Works 
to  be  executed  at 1^.^..S..^le^h..Park. 

These  Works  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Plans  and  Specifications  which  we 
have  prepared,  and  copies  of  which  are  enclosed  herewith. 

Should  you  decline  to  tender,  kindly  return  the  Plans  and  Specifications 
at  once  to  us  in  the  accompanying  envelope. 

Q 

Tenders    will    be  received    at    our  Office    up    to r. o'clock   on 

T^rsday ?  the 81st day  Q{     December ?   ^   00_. 

Your  Tender  must  be  forwarded  in  your  own  envelope,  properly  sealed, 

endorsed,  "Tender  for  Works  at 1j..2..^..3...As.hleiShPark » 

and  addressed  to  us. 

The  copies  of  Plans  and  Specifications  enclosed  herewith  must  be  returned 
to  us  at  the  same  time  as  the  Tender,  but  they  must  be  separately  forwarded  in 
the  accompanying  envelope,  and  they  must  not  be  put  in  the  same  envelope  as 
the  Tender. 

Your  Tender  must  also  state  distinctly  within  what  period  you  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  a  contract  to  complete  the  Works,  in  the  event  of  your 
Tender  being  accepted,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  contained  in  the  printed 
form  of  Agreement,  which  can  be  seen  at  our  Office,  and  which  you  will  be 
required  to  sign  before  you  commence  the  Works. 

Unless  these  conditions  are  strictly  complied  with,  your  tender  cannot 
be  entertained. 

We  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Messrs.   Turner. 
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The  tenders  should  be  in  sealed  envelopes,  suitably 
endorsed  "  Tender  for  " — naming  the  work. 

It  is  a  good  plan  either  to  invite  the  client  to  the 
office  to  open  the  tender  or  to  send  them  to  him  in 
the  sealed  envelopes. 

It  is  far  better  for  the  architect  not  to  open  the 
tenders  himself,  except  in  the  presence  of  his  client. 

9.  Returnable  Documents  Register.— In  send- 
ing out  copies  of  plans  and  specifications  to  builders 
and  others  for  estimates,  it  is  most  important  to  know  to 
whom  each  copy  was  sent  and  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
returned. 

Unless  precautions  are  taken,  some  of  the  copies  will 
never  be  returned  and  much  inconvenience  will  ensue. 

The  author  has  adopted  a  system  of  his  own  to 
ensure  the  return  of  all  documents  lent  by  him. 

He  has  had  a  book  prepared  containing  one  thousand 
gummed  labels,  each  of  which  is  numbered  consecutively. 
A  specimen  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 

The  labels  are  made  up  in  sheets  of  ten  to  a  page, 
and  the  book  contains  one  hundred  pages,  each  label  has 
a  corresponding  block  with  the  same  number  on  it,  and  in 
the  block  the  name  of  the  firm  to  whom  the  document  is 
sent  is  entered  together  with  the  date  when  it  is  sent. 

The  gummed  labels  are  torn  out  at  the  perforation 
when  required,  and  gummed  either  on  to  the  drawings  or 
the  specifications.  As  each  label  is  numbered,  it  is  known 
at  once  to  whom  it  has  been  sent. 

When  they  are  returned,  the  date  of  the  return  is 
marked  on  the  block,  and  the  label  itself  is  either  torn 
off  or  cancelled  by  marking  across  it. 

If  the  same  document  is  sent  out  a  second  time, 
either  to  the  same  or  to  some  other  firm,  a  fresh  label 
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with  a  fresh  number  is  used,  and  it  is  thus  re- 
registered. 

The  receipt  of  the  "  Registered  Document,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  acknowledged  by  a  printed  form  on  a  postcard, 
which  is  duly  filled  up  and  posted  to  the  firms  who  have 
returned  the  papers  ;  the  receiver  of  the  postcards  can 
retain  them  as  receipts  for  having  duly  discharged  their 
duty  by  returning  the  papers  as  requested. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  registration,  the  author 
had  frequent  trouble,  owing  to  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  plans  and  specifications,  but  the  difficulties  have 
completely  disappeared. 

If  the  papers  required  are  wanted,  there  are  only  two 
places  in  which  to  seek  for  them.  They  are  either  in 
their  boxes  or  drawers  in  the  office,  or  else  they  are 
duly  entered  in  the  register  as  having  been  handed  or 
posted  to  some  builder,  client  or  business  firm.  Every 
copy  of  every  specification,  and  every  drawing  which  is 
returnable  to  the  office,  should  be  duly  registered  if  it  is 
allowed  to  leave  the  office  ;  and  if  this  be  insisted  upon 
there  will  never  be  such  a  thing  as  a  lost  drawing,  except 
it  be  lost  by  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  sent,  and 
then  the  responsibility  can  be  fixed  on  the  loser. 

10.  The  Works  Book. — When  the  amounts  of  the 
estimates  have  been  ascertained  by  the  architect,  they 
should  be  noted  in  the  Journal,  and  afterwards  posted  in 
a  book,  which  may  be  called  the  Works  Book. 

A  sample  sheet  of  this  book  is  furnished  on  next  page. 

If  one  of  the  estimates  be  accepted,  this  should  be 
noted  in  the  book. 

When  other  estimates  for  other  branches  of  the  same 
building  are  afterwards  obtained,  they  should  also  be 
entered  under  the  same  folio,  so  that  all  the  accepted 
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tenders  for  one  building  may  be  found  together.  If  any 
supplemental  tenders  are  obtained  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  their  amounts  should  also  be  noted  under 
the  proper  folio  in  the  estimate  book. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  hereafter,  this 
Works  Book  serves  another  purpose,  for  under  the  same 
folio  are  entered  the  particulars  and  dates  of  the  various 
certificates  issued,  so  that  under  the  heading  of  the 
building  all  the  necessary  figures  regarding  cost  are 
grouped  together  for  easy  reference.  This  will  be  more 
fully  described  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— AGREEMENTS   FOR 
CONTRACTS. 


1.  THE  CONTRACT  AGREEMENT. 

2.  General  conditions. 

3.  Preparation  of  contract. 

4.  Repudiation  of  imperfect  instru- 


5.  FORMS  OF  CONTRACT. 

6.  Small  commissions. 

7.  Labels  for  contract  documents. 
5.  Agreements  in  duplicate. 


ments.  I    9.  Stamp  duty. 

1.  The  Contract  Agreement. — When  an  estimate 
has  been  accepted,  the  next  business  of  the  architect  or 
engineer  is  to  see  that  this  acceptance  is  put  into  legal 
form,  by  means  of  a  suitable  legal  instrument,  which  is 
usually  styled  a  contract,  but  which  is  really  a  form  of 
agreement. 

Companies,  Sanitary  Authorities  and  other  Boards 
usually  employ  their  solicitors  to  give  effect  to  this  agree- 
ment by  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  deed. 

With  every  possible  respect  for  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  the  author  ventures  to  doubt  whether 
the  average  solicitor  is  the  best  person  to  frame  the  form 
of  contract  or  agreement.  He  suspects  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  requisite  clauses  are  simply 
extracted  from  some  text  book  in  the  possession  of  the 
firm  who  are  entrusted  with  the  work. 

Practical  architects  and  civil  engineers  who  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  general  experience,  are  often  more  alive 
to  the  pitfalls  than  even  the  solicitors  themselves. 

2.  General   Conditions. — The  relations  between    the 
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employer  and  the  contractor  in  a  building  contract  are  of 
such  a  character,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
some  well-known  set  of  conditions  should  be  in  general 
use,  which  have  been  found  to  work  well  and  which  re- 
spectable firms  of  contractors  are  willing  to  sign. 

In  Ireland,  a  set  of  conditions  is  in  general  use  which 
was  published  some  years  ago  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  acting  under 
the  best  legal  advice.  These  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
In  the  past,  building  contractors  did  not  look  very  closely 
into  these  general  conditions,  and  were  usually  ready  to 
sign  any  printed  form  which  was  laid  before  them.  But 
the  master  builders  of  the  present  day  are  men  of  educa- 
tion, and  more  disposed  to  insist  upon  having  a  voice  in 
the  preparation  of  these  clauses. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  that  the 
conditions  should  be  absolutely  equitable,  and  master 
builders  are  quite  entitled  to  request  that  any  clauses 
which  may  be  found  to  operate  unfairly  should  be 
amended.  The  controversy  has  not  yet  been  finally 
closed  in  Ireland  or  England,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
before  long  a  thorough  understanding  will  be  reached. 

But  if  the  solicitor  engaged  on  the  case  attempts 
to  improve  upon  the  time-honoured  clauses  by  altera- 
tions and  amendments  of  his  own,  it  is  very  probable 
that  these  modifications  may  not  stand  the  test  of  expe- 
rience and  may  be  productive  of  litigation. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  character  has 
recently  occurred  in  Dublin.  The  late  law  agent  to 
the  Dublin  Corporation  prepared  a  form  of  agreement 
between  that  body  and  a  firm  of  building  contractors, 
whereby  it  was  laid  down  that,  in  the  event  of  any  extra 
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works  being  executed,  the  architect  was  to  make  a  "  fair 
and  equitable  survey  "  of  the  said  extra  works  and  to  make 
an  allowance  to  the  contractors. 

When  the  architect  issued  his  final  certificate,  the 
contractors  refused  to  accept  it,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
not  made  this  survey  himself  but  had  delegated  this 
duty  to  a  surveyor,  and  that  said  survey  was  not  fair  or 
equitable. 

Issue  was  joined  between  the  parties  on  these  plead- 
ings, and  a  protracted  trial  was  the  result. 

When  the  case  had  been  at  hearing  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  days,  both  the  judge  and  the  counsel  engaged  gave 
up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  analyse  and  adjudicate  upon 
the  details  of  the  contractors'  claim,  and  a  compromise  was 
effected,  which,  like  all  compromises,  was  not  satisfactory 
either  to  the  plaintiffs  or  the  defendants.  If  the  usual 
printed  conditions  in  use  among  Dublin  architects  had 
been  used,  it  is  most  probable  that  there  would  have 
been  no  litigation. 

In  making  the  foregoing  observations,  the  writer 
desires  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  setting  up  the  archi- 
tect as  a  suitable  person  to  formulate  a  legal  agreement, 
nor  does  he  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  way  in  which 
solicitors  discharge  their  duties.  He  is  only  pleading 
for  uniformity  of  practice,  and  urging  the  necessity  for 
using  a  regular  form,  which  both  sides  have  found  by 
experience  will  work  well  and  enable  the  employers,  the 
contractors,  the  architects  and  the  civil  engineers  to  dis- 
charge their  respective  duties  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible,  and  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  law  courts  to  settle  these  differences. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  architects  and  engineers 
have  no  legal  right  to  claim  any  fees  for  the  dis- 
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charge  of  any  duty  which  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
solicitor,  and  whatever  their  exertions  may  be  in  this 
connection  they  must  be  rendered  gratuitously  to  the 
clients. 

At  the  same  time,  every  experienced  member  of  each 
of  the  professions  is  anxious  that  the  contract  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  admit  of  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
relations  between  the  parties  directly  concerned,  as  any 
friction  will  not  only  greatly  increase  his  personal  anxiety, 
but,  if  any  trouble  arises,  it  is  calculated  to  deter  other 
clients  from  embarking  upon  "bricks  and  mortar."  If 
the  architect  fails  to  carry  the  contract  through  amicably, 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  entrusted  with  the  commissions  of 
the  same  client,  and  if  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  let 
his  client  get  into  a  law  suit,  he  is  pretty  certain  never 
to  see  him  again,  no  matter  what  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings may  be. 

3.  Preparation  of  Contract. — Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, probably  the  wisest  course  to  adopt  when  a 
solicitor  is  engaged  to  prepare  the  contract,  is  to  go  to 
him  privately  and  to  offer  to  give  him  all  the  necessary 
conditions  which  the  experience  of  the  architect  leads 
him  to  believe  to  be  desirable,  and  to  point  out  to  him, 
in  confidence,  any  practical  difficulties  which  may  arise 
in  connection  with  any  modifications  which  the  solicitor 
may  contemplate  adopting. 

To  their  credit,  be  it  said,  that  as  a  rule  the  solicitors 
accept  these  friendly  hints  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
offered,  and  they,  on  their  part,  are  often  able  to  show 
the  architect  that  there  is  some  weak  spot  in  his  own 
conditions  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  strengthen. 

In  this  way,  by  mutual  confidence,  a  good  result  may 
be  achieved,  and,  although  the  architect  cannot  partici- 
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pate  in  the  legal  charges  which  the  solicitors  are  entitled 
to  make  for  their  services,  he  at  least  has  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  has  done  his  best  for  his  clients. 

4.  Repudiation  of  Imperfect  Instruments. — But  if  any 
interference  is  resented,  and  the  architect's  suggestions 
are  ignored,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
clients,  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  the  contract,  and  letting  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
he  accepts  it  under  protest  and  does  not  acquiesce. 

The  author  is  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  such  an 
extreme  course  is  seldom  necessary,  and  that  he  himself 
has  only  had  to  adopt  it  on  one  occasion.  This  one 
occasion  was,  in  itself,  an  interesting  example  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  force  unusual  conditions  on  con- 
tractors. The  protest  of  the  architects  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  action  of  the  contractors  to  whom  the  contra.ct 
agreement  was  submitted,  and  who  promptly  declined 
to  sign  it,  although  at  the  time  they  were  not  aware  that 
the  architects  had  entered  any  protest. 

5.  Forms  of  Contract. — Under  the  advice  of  their 
solicitors,  the  author  and  his  partner  have  attached  to 
the  regular  printed  conditions,  sanctioned  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  the  simplest  pos- 
sible form  of  agreement,  and  a  copy  of  this  form  is  given 
on  the  next  page.     It  is  bound  up  along  with  the  printed 
conditions,  and  the  employer  and  the  contractors  affix 
their  signatures  at  the  end  of  the  conditions  as  shown. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  also  issue 
a  similar  form,  which  is  rather  more  complex. 

It  is  convenient  to  get  such  a  form  together  with  the 
conditions  printed,  and  to  keep  a  stock  of  them  in  the 
office,  so  that  in  every  case,  even  when  the  contract  is  a 
very  small  one,  these  forms  may  be  used.  It  is  a  great 
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(hereinafter  called  the  "  Employer  ") 
of  the  one  part,  and 

(hereinafter  called  the  "  Contractor  ") 
of  the  other  part. 

The  Contractor  hereby  agrees  to  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  at 

the  works  described  in  the  Plans  (Nos. 

to  inclusive)  and  Specifications  prepared  by  Line  &  Color,  Civil  En- 

gineers and  Architects  (hereinafter  called  "  the  Architect  "  or  "the  Engineer"), 
and  this  day  signed  by  the  said  Contractor  and  the  said  Line  &  Color 
and  such  further  drawings  and  instructions  based  upon  the  Plans  and 
Specifications  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  furnished  to  him  by  the  said 
Line  &  Color,  and  to  complete  the  same  to  their  satisfaction  for  the  sum  of 

And  the  Employer  hereby  undertakes  and  agrees  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be 
paid,  to  the  Contractor  the  said  sum  of 

in  the  manner  set  forth  hereafter. 

{Here  follow  the  General  Conditions.} 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
this  day  of 


Witness  to  the  Signature  of 


I 


signs  here. 


"(i)  The  Employer 

Name 

Address 

Description 

Witness  to  the  Signature  of 


Name 

(2)  The  Contractor 
signs  h«re. 

Address 

Description 

H 
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mistake  to  imagine  that  because  the  outlay  is  very  small, 
perhaps  less  than  ioo/.,  these  conditions  can  be  dispensed 
with.  On  the  contrary,  the  small  contracts  are  those 
which  almost  always  give  the  most  trouble,  and  if  the 
usual  conditions  are  not  incorporated  the  trouble  is  found 
to  be  increased.  Small  contracts  may  mean  small  con- 
tractors, often  impecunious  and  always  difficult  to  manage. 

6.  Small  Commissions. —  If  architects  dared  to   pick 
and  choose  they  would  probably  elect  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  very  small  works,  but  no  man  of  business  will 
decline  to  act  because  he  thinks  the  work  is  beneath  his 
notice.     A  very  small  commission  faithfully  discharged 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  some  large  and  remunera- 
tive work  in  its  train. 

Many  a  client  will,  in  the  first  instance,  elect  to  make 
trial  of  an  architect  by  giving  him  something  very  small 
to  do,  and  will  form  his  opinion  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  duty  is  discharged.  Many  a  successful  man 
can  trace  his  success  to  his  attention  to  some  very  in- 
significant commission  which  was  zealously  executed. 

The  first  thought  which  should  occur  to  the  mind  of 
an  architect  when  he  is  consulted  is,  that  as  he  has  been 
paid  the  compliment  of  being  appealed  to,  he  should  try 
and  discharge  his  duty  faithfully,  fearlessly  and  thoroughly 
for  his  client,  even  although  the  personal  attention  which 
such  duties  involve  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fees 
which  a  client  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay. 

Some  commissions,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must 
be  unremunerative,  but  they  should  be  given  adequate 
attention,  and  sooner  or  later  the  professional  man  who 
follows  this  rule  will  forge  ahead  of  the  one  who  disdains 
the  discharge  of  small  duties. 

7.  Labels  for  Contract  Documents.-— When  the  con- 
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tractor  signs  the  form  of  agreement,  he  should  also  sign 
each  of  the  drawings  and  the  specification.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  author  has  found  it  convenient  to  adopt  printed 
labels,  one  of  which  can  be  gummed  on  to  each  sheet  of  the 
contract  drawings.  A  similar  label  is  attached  to  the 
last  page  of  the  specification.  Samples  of  both  labels 
are  given  on  this  and  the  next  page. 

It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  arranged  so  as  to 
enable  the  name  of  the  employer  and  contractor  to  be 
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tevntrt    m«dt    Lelu^ 

0  trLflJ-CLLfJLE.,     CLHL.cL 

a.n.cL    cLcuLe.cL  

^  

Witness  to  Contractor's  Signature. 

Contractor  signs  here. 

Witness  to  Engineer  or  Architect's 
Signature. 

Engineer  or  Architect  signs  here. 

entered,  together  with  the  date  of  the  contract.  Space 
is  left  both  for  the  signature  of  the  contractor  and  for 
that  of  the  architect  or  civil  engineer,  and  both  are 
witnessed. 

These  labels  are  much  more  convenient  than  written 
explanations  on  the  face  of  the  drawings,  and  when  taken 
together  with  the  contract  agreement  constitute  a  simple 
and  effective  deed. 

H  2 
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It  is  important  to  see  that  the  contractor  not  only 
initials  each  page  of  the  specification,  but  also  every 
correction,  interlineation  or  other  alteration  in  the  body 
of  the  document. 

If  any  page  of  the  specification  be  not  filled  up,  the 
contractor  should  be  requested  to  place  his  initials  close 
to  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph,  so  that  no  evil-disposed 
person  could  afterwards  introduce  a  new  paragraph. 


to.    in. 
af  tfLct-£e-£rrLe.n±    rrLCLcLe. 

,  cLn.cL 


a.n.cL    date.d  .............................. 


Witness  to  Contractor's  Signature. 


Witness  to  Engineer  or  Architect's 
Signature. 


Contractor  signs  here. 


Engineer  or  Architect  signs  here. 


The  author  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  any 
member  of  his  profession  would  be  such  an  unprincipled 
scoundrel  as  to  attempt  to  tamper  with  a  contract  docu- 
ment, but  he  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  he  has 
more  than  once  come  across  clients  who  are  unprincipled 
enough  to  try  to  twist  and  turn  such  deeds  to  suit  their 
own  base  purposes  ;  and  members  of  the  profession 
should  always  remember  that  they  have  a  duty  to  the 
contractor  as  well  as  to  the  employer,  and  that  this  duty 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  seeing  justice  done  to  both. 
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8,  Agreements  in    Duplicate. — This    contract  agree- 
ment should  always  be  executed  in  duplicate  ;  the  con- 
tractor's part  should  be  handed  to  him  then  and  there, 
and  should  be  retained  by  him. 

The  employer's  part,  together  with  the  contract  plans 
and  specification,  should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
architect  or  civil  engineer. 

9.  Stamp    Duty. — A    sixpenny   adhesive    stamp     is 
sufficient  to  give  legal  effect  to  the  contract  agreement, 
and  the  person  who  first  signs  the  contract  should  write 
his  name  across  this  stamp. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  this  stamp  is  always  duly 
affixed,  not  only  because  it  is  a  legal  obligation,  but  also 
because  the  omission  will  militate  against  a  client's  inte- 
rests and  constitute  a  reflection  upon  the  architect,  if  the 
agreement  is  ever  required  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended,  namely,  for  the  protection  of  the 
client's  legal  rights. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.— CERTIFICATES. 


1.  FUNCTIONS  OF   THE   ARCHI- 

TECT. 

2.  The  architect's  certificate. 

3.  Impartiality  imperative. 

4.  The  architect's  responsibility. 

5.  Retention  money 

6.  FORMS  OF  CERTIFICATE. 
7    Supplemental  contracts. 


8.  Extra  works. 

9.  Model  clients. 

10.  Entries  in  the  Works  Book. 

11.  Record  of  cubing. 

12.  FINAL  CERTIFICATES. 

13.  Final  settlement. 

14.  Contractor's  account. 
1 5  Penalties  for  delay. 


i.  The  Functions  of  the  Architect. — From  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract  between  the  client 
and  the  contractor,  the  position  occupied  by  the  architect 
or  civil  engineer  is  altered. 

Hitherto,  he  has  been  the  agent  or  servant  of  the 
employer,  bound  to  carry  out  his  wishes  and  to  embody 
his  requirements  in  the  plans  and  specification.  He  has 
advised  his  clients  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  a  contractor,  and,  while  he  has 
taken  care  that  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  there 
has  been  no  breach  of  faith  with  the  competitors,  he  has 
not  been  called  upon  to  exercise  any  judicial  functions  in 
regard  to  the  obligations  either  of  his  client  of  any  com- 
peting contractor. 

From  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  of  a  different  character. 
By  the  agreement,  both  parties  to  the  contract  place 
themselves  in  his  hands,  and  he  becomes  ipso  facto  a 
quasi  arbitrator. 
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The  employer  undertakes  to  pay  to  the  contractor 
the  sum  of  money  named  in  the  contract  when  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  professional  adviser  is  presented  to  him. 
On  the  faith  of  this  undertaking  the  contractor  under- 
takes to  carry  out  the  works  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
said  adviser.  He  recognises  the  authority  of  the  architect, 
he  voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  the  control  of  the  said 
architect,  and  the  latter  becomes  to  a  great  extent  master 
of  the  situation. 

2.  The  Architect's  Certificate. — It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  practically  no  answer  to  an  architect's  certificate ; 
it  is  impossible  for  an  employer  to  evade  payment  of  a 
certificate  duly  signed  by  the  architect,  unless  he  can 
show  that  there  has  been  fraudulent  conspiracy  between 
the  contractor  and  the  architect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contractor  cannot  recover  in 
law  any  money  without  obtaining  these  certificates,  and 
in  a  great  many  contract  agreements  there  is  absolutely 
no  appeal  from  the  architect's  decision. 

But  the  architect  or  engineer  is  himself  no  longer  a 
free  agent.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  contract  he  could 
amend  and  alter  his  plans  and  specifications  as  he 
pleased  ;  but,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  cannot 
make  any  such  change  without  being  liable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  to  his  client  of  his  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

It  becomes  his  duty  to  his  employer  to  see  that  the 
work  is  executed  in  strict  accordance  with  both  plans 
and  specification.  If  he  makes  any  changes  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  contractor  which  are  detrimental  to  his 
employer's  interest,  he  becomes  guilty  of  misconduct,  for 
which  he  may  be  called  to  account. 

3.  Impartiality  Imperative. — Some  clients  appear  to 
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think  that  the  architect  should  always  take  their  side  in 
every  controversy  with  the  contractor  as  the  works  pro- 
ceed, but  this  he  has  no  right  to  do.  He  must  act  with 
absolute  impartiality,  and  although  it  generally  happens 
that  he  is  more  often  called  upon  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  employer  than  those  of  the  contractor,  cases  arise 
from  time  to  time  when  the  architect  is  bound,  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  to  protect  the  contractor  from  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  depart  from  the 
straight  course  of  fair  dealing. 

An  irate  client,  with  somewhat  elastic  principles,  once 
said  to  the  author,  "  I  pay  you,  Sir,  and  you  should 
side  with  me" — a  remark  which  necessitated  a  firm 
protest,  and  a  reminder  that  the  architect  must  not  side 
with  either  party,  but  must  see  that  justice  is  done  to 
both. 

4.  The  Architect's  Responsibility. —  Members  of  the 
profession  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  en- 
trusted with  the  expenditure  of  very  large  sums  of  money  ; 
very  often  this  money  is  the  product  of  many  years  of 
thrift  and  economy,  practised  by  some  merchant  or  shop- 
keeper in  order  to  accumulate  capital,  to  be  expended  on 
extension  of  business  premises  with  a  view  to  advance- 
ment. 

To  issue  a  certificate  carelessly,  without  proper  in- 
vestigation as  to  value  received,  is  to  prejudice  the 
interests  of  the  employer,  and  to  be  guilty  of  something 
approaching  criminal  negligence.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
withold  a  certificate  when  it  is  due  is  a  great  act  of  in- 
justice to  a  contractor  who  has  heavy  engagements  to 
meet,  and  whose  credit  may  suffer  for  want  of  the  cer- 
tificate which  he  had  calculated  upon,  and  which  was 
justly  due  to  him. 
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The  author  has  known  of  great  hardships  inflicted 
on  small  contractors  with  limited  means,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  or  indolence  of  architects,  who  will  not  grant 
the  certificates  at  the  proper  time. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  employers  may  attempt  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  professional  advisers  to  induce 
them  to  withhold  certificates  because  it  is  not  convenient 
to  find  the  money,  and  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  an  architect 
to  set  his  face  against  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  to 
grant  his  certificates  as  soon  as  he  knows  they  are  due, 
whether  the  employers  approve  or  disapprove. 

5.  Retention  Money. — Most  contract  agreements  pro- 
vide that  when  issuing  certificates  on  account  for  works 
executed  and  materials  supplied,   a   certain  percentage 
should  be  deducted  from  the  actual  value  of  the  works 
executed  and  materials  supplied.     This  sum  so  deducted 
is  called  retention  money,  and  other  clauses  usually  state 
when,    and   subject   to   what    conditions,  this   retention 
money  is  to  be  ultimately  paid  to  the  contractor. 

Most  of  the  forms  of  certificates  which  are  used  by 
architects  take  no  account  of  the  retention  money,  that  is 
to  say,  they  do  not  show  clearly  what  sum  has  been 
deducted. 

The  omission  of  any  reference  on  the  face  of  the 
certificate  to  the  retention  money  may  possibly  lead  the 
architect  or  engineer  to  over-certify,  as,  unless  this  deduc- 
tion is  kept  before  him  he  may,  in  issuing  his  certificates, 
leave  an  insufficient  margin  for  retention,  and  in  this  way 
he  may  fail  to  protect  his  client's  interests. 

6.  Forms  of  Certificate. — To  meet  this  difficulty 
the  author  has  adopted  a  form  of  certificate,  a  facsimile 
of  which  is  given  on  the  next  page.     It  will  be  observed 
that   the   certificate  shows    the    gross    amounts  of  the 
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previous  certificates,  including  the  retention  money,  and 
also  the  net  amounts,  deducting  the  retention. 

Beneath  these  figures  are  also  given  the  gross  amounts 
of  the  present  certificate,  and  the  net  amount. 

These  amounts,  added  to  those  previously  certified, 
give  the  actual  amount  of  work  done  and  materials 
supplied  to  date,  including  the  amount  of  the  current 
certificate,  and  also  the  net  amount.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  retention  money. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  percentage  to  be  de- 
ducted for  retention  is  left  blank  in  the  form,  and  must 
be  filled  up  in  each  case,  because  it  may  possibly  vary  in 
different  contracts. 

These  particulars  are  thus  kept  before  the  architect 
when  issuing  the  certificate  ;  they  are  also  clearly  shown 
to  both  the  employer  and  the  contractor,  and  all  parties 
know  exactly  how  they  stand. 

7.  Supplemental  Contracts. — During  the  progress  of  a 
contract,  additional  works  are  often  decided  upon,  and, 
when  possible,  they   are   always   made   the   subject   of 
supplemental  contracts  to  avoid  dispute  on  completion. 
The  certificate  form,  therefore,  should  not  only  show  on 
the  face  of  it  the  amount  of  the  original  contract,  but 
also  the  amounts  of  all  the  supplemental  contracts,  so 
that  the  employer  may  always  have  before  him,  when 
paying  each  instalment,  the  total  amount  for  which  he  is 
making  himself  liable. 

8.  Extra  Works. — But  some  extra  works  are  of  such 
a  character,  that  the  value  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
measurement  on  completion. 

With  a  view  to  keeping  before  the  employer  the  fact 
that  some  such  liability  has  been  incurred,  it  is  desirable 
to  insert  a  provisional  sum  under  the  contract  sum,  which 
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may  be  reasonably  expected  to  cover  these  items,  and 
to  write  opposite  to  it,  "  Extras  not  yet  ascertained,  say 

£ •" 

It  is  far  better  to  be  perfectly  above  board,  and  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  client  for  the  unpalatable  "  Bill 
of  Extras  "  while  the  work  proceeds,  than  to  keep  these 
matters  in  the  background  until  the  day  of  settlement 
arrives. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add,  that  it  should  be  the 
object  of  the  architect  to  avoid  all  such  extras,  and  he 
should  therefore  exercise  all  possible  care,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  plans  and  specification,  to  leave  no  loopholes 
for  supplemental  claims.  He  should  also  take  every 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  make  his  client  clearly 
understand,  exactly  what  the  plans  and  specifications  do 
and  what  they  do  not  provide  for,  so  that  he  may  be 
honourably  acquitted  of  misleading  his  client  as  to  what 
he  is  really  going  to  get  for  his  money. 

9.  Model  Clients. — The  more  thoroughly  the   client 
has  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  architect's  plans  and 
the  technicalities  of  his  specifications,  the  more  amicable 
will  be  the  relations  between  them.     If  the  employer 
embarks  on  a  contract  with  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  real 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  works  which  are  provided,  he 
will  wake  up  some  day  to  find  he  has  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  and  mutual  recriminations  are  usually  the  result. 

A  model  client  is  one  who  knows  what  he  wants,  and 
knows  whether  the  architect  has  arranged  to  give  him 
what  he  wants,  and  the  more  nearly  this  ideal  condition 
can  be  reached,  the  better  for  the  architect  when  the 
work  is  finished. 

10.  Entries    in    the     Works   Book. — Reference    has 
already  been  made  to  the  Works  Book,  in  which  are 
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entered  the  amounts  of  the  tenders  received  and  the 
amount  of  the  accepted  estimate. 

During  the  progress  of  the  works  the  particulars  and 
amounts  of  all  supplemental  contracts,  in  respect  of  the 
same  work,  should  be  entered  on  the  same  page. 

As  each  certificate  is  issued,  the  number  of  the  cer- 
tificate together  with  the  amount  should  also  be  entered, 
the  various  instalments  so  certified  being  placed  under 
each  other. 

This  book  should  be  suitably  paged  and  indexed,  and 
it  becomes  a  complete  record  of  the  financial  side  of  any 
work  with  which  the  architect  is  entrusted. 

At  a  glance  all  the  information  is  obtainable,  and 
the  amounts  and  particulars  of  extras  are  also  entered 
when  the  final  certificate  is  issued. 

In  this  way  a  complete  record  of  the  expenditure  on 
any  work  is  retained  in  a  form  very  easily  accessible. 

11.  Record  of  Cubing. — Perhaps  this  is  the  best  place 
to  add,  that  it  is  very  useful  to  make  a  computation  of 
the  actual  cost  of  a  building  per  cubic  foot  when   it  is 
completed,  and  to  enter  the  particulars  of  the  calculation 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  the  folio  of  the  Works  Book 
devoted  to  the  commission. 

At  any  time,  by  turning  to  the  book,  the  real  cost  per 
cubic  foot  can  be  found,  and  a  valuable  basis  is  formed 
for  future  approximate  estimates  for  work  of  a  similar 
character. 

1 2.  Final  Certificates. — The  final  certificate,  which 
closes  the  contract,  is  the  one  which  gives  rise  to   the 
sharpest  controversy.     The    contractor    is  always   very 
anxious  to  secure  the  last  certificate,  as  he  is  practically 
then  released  from  his  obligations  under  the  contract, 
except  as  regards  any  upholding  clauses. 
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Some  employers  who  are  unreasonable  or  unscrupu- 
lous, endeavour  to  coerce  the  architect  into  withholding 
the  certificate  without  sufficient  reason. 

On  one  occasion  the  author  found  it  his  duty  to  issue 
such  a  certificate  in  the  face  of  his  employer's  protests, 
and  he  had  subsequently  to  defend  his  action  in  a  court 
of  law,  as  the  employer  instituted  proceedings  against 
him  because  he  had  so  certified.  He  was  able  to  satisfy 
the  court  that  he  had  discharged  his  duty,  and  the  case 
was  dismissed  with  costs  ;  but  even  the  possibility  of  such 
vexatious  proceedings  instituted  by  an  angry  or  unreason- 
able client  should  never  induce  an  architect  to  withhold 
his  certificate  for  a  single  day,  once  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  contractor  is  entitled  to  it. 

13.  Final  Settlement. — The  final  settlement  with  the 
contractor  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  duties 
which  the  architect  or  civil  engineer  is  called  upon  to 
discharge.     He  often  finds  himself  unable  to  satisfy  either 
party,  and  while  his  client  is  dissatisfied  because  he  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  award  to  the  contractor  a  larger  sum 
than  he  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  the  contractor 
is  even  more  dissatisfied  because  some  of  his  claims  have 
been  disallowed  and  others  have  been  cut  down. 

14.  Contractors    Account.  —  It   is    not  desirable,  in 
closing  a  contract,  to  call  upon  the  contractor  to  furnish 
an  account.     If  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  he  is  very  likely 
to  import  into  it  a  number  of  claims  which  will  afford 
fruitful  subjects  for  dispute. 

He  will  also  make  many  of  his  claims  in  the  shape  of 
a  time  and  material  account,  instead  of  measuring  them 
and  pricing  them  from  the  original  schedule.  The  con- 
tractor dearly  loves  his  hods  of  mortar  and  his  thousands 
of  bricks,  and  he  surrenders  these  cherished  items  very 
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reluctantly  in  favour  of  rods  or  cubic  yards  of  brick- 
work. 

Once  he  has  prepared  and  submitted  an  account, 
he  feels  bound  to  stand  by  it  and  defend  it,  and  he 
will  certainly  oppose  the  application  of  the  schedule  rates. 

A  better  plan  is  to  request  the  contractor  simply  to 
furnish  a  memorandum  of  those  items  in  respect  of  which 
he  considers  he  is  entitled  to  extra  payment.  This 
memorandum  is  then  handed  to  the  building  surveyor, 
who  then  measures  up  the  work,  together  with  the  fore- 
man, and  prepares  the  account  showing  the  real  amount 
due  to  the  contractor. 

Another  reason  why  this  course  is  desirable,  is  be- 
cause the  contractor  seldom  gives  full  credit  for  omitted 
work,  whereas  the  surveyor  can  always  see  that  their 
credits  are  claimed. 

When  the  extra  items  are  few  and  simple,  so  that  no 
surveyor  is  necessary,  the  contractor  may  be  allowed  to 
present  his  account  in  the  ordinary  way. 

On  receipt  of  a  claim  of  this  kind  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  forward  it  at  once  to  the  client,  before  examining  it 
or  checking  it,  together  with  a  letter  inviting  the  obser- 
vations and  criticisms  of  the  client.  It  often  happens 
that  some  small  matters  have  been  ordered  direct  by 
the  client  himself,  and  by  sending  on  the  account  to  him 
this  can  be  ascertained.  After  the  account  has  been 
looked  over  by  the  client,  the  architect  should  then  go 
through  it  and  tax  it,  making  his  corrections  in  red  ink. 
When  he  has  arrived  at  a  final  decision,  and  has  issued 
the  certificate,  the  account  should  be  shown  to  the  con- 
tractor and  then  forwarded  again  to  the  client.  The  latter 
can  then  see  how  the  final  certificate  is  made  up,  and 
how  the  architect  has  dealt  with  the  account. 
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Some  members  of  the  profession  contend  that  the 
clients  are  not  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  know  how 
the  amount  of  the  final  certificate  has  been  arrived  at, 
but  the  author  is  not  of  that  opinion.  In  his  view,  the 
employer  is  justified  in  demanding  some  explanation  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  final  certificate  is  made  up,  and  that 
it  is  most  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  accept  the  award 
blindly  without  being  made  aware  of  the  particulars. 

15.  Penalties  for  Delay. — There  is  another  difficulty 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  an  account  which  is 
a  fertile  source  of  disagreement,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  penalties  for  delay. 

These  penalties  are  not  only  difficult  to  enforce,  but 
it  is  also  often  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  in  equity 
the  contractor  should  be  called  upon  to  submit  to  a 
deduction  in  respect  of  said  penalties. 

Most  contract  agreements  contain  saving  clauses  in 
respect  of  non-completion,  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  delay  has  arisen  from  causes  beyond  the  contractor's 
control,  and  the  question  then  arises  who  is  to  decide  as 
to  whether  the  causes  were  beyond  control. 

Many  other  points  arise  which  can  be  urged  for  and 
against  the  infliction  of  penalties,  and  these  points  are 
often  of  a  highly  technical  legal  character. 

To  expect  the  architect  or  engineer  to  adjudicate 
upon  these  legal  questions  is  to  ask  a  layman  to  give  a 
legal  opinion  which  his  knowledge  and  learning  do  not 
justify  him  in  attempting  to  do. 

Clients  often  attempt  to  compel  the  architect  or  the 
engineer  to  adjudicate,  and  to  deduct  the  penalty  from 
the  final  certificate ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  architect  has  any  legal  right  to  adopt  this  course. 

Acting    under   legal    advice,   the  course   which    the 
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author  has  hitherto  adopted,  is  to  endorse  on  his  final 
certificate  a  note  to  the  effect  that  this  certificate  is 
without  prejudice  to  any  claims  which  the  employer  may 
have  against  the  contractor  in  respect  of  penalties  for 
non-completion  of  contract  within  the  specified  time.  If 
both  parties  consent  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  architect, 
he  should  always  deal  with  the  matter  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  try  to  come  to  an  equitable  decision  ;  but 
when  his  clients  try  to  coerce  him  on  the  one  hand  if  he 
certifies  in  full,  and  the  contractors  threaten  him  on  the 
other  hand  with  proceedings  if  he  refuses  to  certify,  the 
endorsement  will  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  un- 
pleasant position  of  a  whipping-boy,  and  the  combatants 
must  be  left  to  settle  their  differences  either  in  or  out  of 
court,  as  they  may  mutually  elect. 

This  may  sound  like  recommending  an  architect  to 
shirk  his  duty ;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  objection,  having 
regard  to  the  very  technical  legal  questions  which  are 
involved  in  all  penalty  disputes.  For  example,  in  the 
author's  own  experience  a  contractor  undertook  to  erect 
a  building  within  a  specified  time,  and  failed  to  do  so 
because  he  could  not  get  the  terra-cotta  from  the  manu- 
facturer, who  declined  to  guarantee  delivery.  The  con- 
tractor pleaded  that  the  non-completion  was  the  fault  of 
the  terra-cotta  manufacturer,  which  was  true  enough  ;  the 
employers  pleaded  that  this  was  no  concern  of  theirs,  but 
that  they  had  suffered  serious  loss  by  reason  of  non-com- 
completion,  and  must  press  for  penalties.  They  admitted 
that  the  contractor  was  prevented  by  the  non-delivery  of 
the  material  from  finishing  in  time,  but  asserted  he  had 
his  redress  against  the  manufacturer,  or  that  in  any  event 
he  should  have  bound  the  latter  under  a  similar  penalty. 
The  contractor  urged  that  the  latter  declined  to  be  bound, 
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and   that   he  was  precluded   by  the  specification  from 
getting  the  material  elsewhere. 

This  controversy  opened  up  a  number  of  legal  points 
as  regards  the  law  of  contracts,  which  no  one  but  a  trained 
lawyer  was  competent  to  deal  with,  and  the  author  was 
obliged  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  endorsing  his  certifi- 
cate, and  thus  leave  the  decision  in  other  hands. 


CHAPTER   IX.— REPORTS. 


1.  Miscellaneous  duties. 

2.  SANITARY  INSPECTIONS. 

3.  Explicit  reports. 

4.  Copies  of  reports. 

5.  The  Sanitary  Register. 

6.  Sanitary  certificates. 


7.  Progress  Inspection  Book. 

8.  ESTATE  REPORTS. 

9.  The  Estate  Register. 

10.  ENGINEERS'  OFFICIAL 

REPORTS. 

11.  REPORTS  FOR  SOLICITORS. 


1.  Miscellaneous  Duties. — In  addition  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications,  and  the  supervision  of 
work,  a  practising  architect  is  called  upon  to  discharge  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  duties. 

In  these  days,  when  questions  relating  to  health  are 
always  kept  in  the  foreground,  it  is  probable  that  every 
architect  and  civil  engineer  will  be  occasionally  called 
upon  to  make  reports  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
buildings,  and  their  fitness  for  occupation. 

2.  Sanitary    Inspections. — It  is  no  part  of  the 
author's  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  how 
sanitary  inspections  should  be  made,  and  how  the  usual 
tests  should  be  applied.     He  cannot  plead  want  of  experi- 
ence in  these  matters,  as  he  has  himself  issued  over  three 
thousand  reports  of  this  character  during  the  last  sixteen 
years.     There  are  many  excellent  books  dealing  with  the 
routine  of  a  sanitary  inspection,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
model  reports  to  be  found  in  the  various  text  books. 

The  question  to  which  the  author  desires  to  address 
himself  is  the  business  side  of  this  department  of  work. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  draft  the  reports  wide-line,  that  is 
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say,  writing  on  each  alternate  line  of  the  paper,  and,  after 
completion,  to  read  over  the  draft  carefully  and  polish  up 
the  diction. 

3.  Explicit  Reports. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the   facts  should  be  very  clearly  stated  in  simple 
English,  avoiding  technical  terms,  or,  if  such  words  are 
used,  trying  to  give  explanations.     The  object  of  such  a 
report  is  to  enable  a  client  who  has  no  technical  knowledge 
to  understand  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and,  if 
possible,  why  one   thing   is   approved  of  and   another 
condemned. 

Above  all  things  let  there  be  no  ambiguity  of  mean- 
ing, let  every  sentence  be  so  framed  that  one  meaning  and 
one  meaning  only  can  be  taken  from  it.  It  is  astonishing 
how  often  a  sentence  may  be  intended  to  have  one  mean- 
ing, whereas,  owing  to  imperfect  construction,  it  actually 
conveys  an  entirely  different  impression  to  the  one  which 
was  intended. 

A  carefully  expressed  report  is  pleasant,  and  even 
interesting,  to  read,  but  a  piece  of  slipshod  English  is  a 
cause  of  offence  to  any  one  who  knows  the  difference. 
In  writing,  as  in  public  speaking,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  know  what  you  desire  to  say,  but  also  to  know  how  to 
say  it  so  as  to  make  it  effective. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  retain  these  draft  reports  for  future 
reference ;  they  can  be  folded,  endorsed  and  put  away, 
and  they  will  often  be  found  useful. 

4.  Copies  of  Reports. — When  the  fair  copy  has  been 
prepared,  it  should  be  provided  with  its  own  consecutive 
number,  so  that  a  record  is  kept  of  the  actual  number  of 
such  reports  which  are  issued.     These  reports  should  be 
carefully  copied  in  a  special  book,  which  must  be  suitably 
indexed  for  reference. 
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5.  The  Sanitary  Register. — If  these  inspections  con- 
stitute an  important  department  of  office  work,  a  com- 
plete Register  should  be  kept  of  all  necessary  particulars 
relating  to  every  building  which  has  ever  been  examined, 
so  that  at  any  time  a  client  can  be  informed  when  the 
report  was  made,  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  all  other 
details. 

When  works  are  executed  at  any  such  building,  in 
compliance  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report,  the  names  of  the  contractors  should  also  appear 
in  the  Register.  If  the  same  building  is  periodically  re- 
examined,  the  date  of  each  annual  inspection  should  also 
be  entered.  See  next  page. 

The  Register  should  be  arranged  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  directory,  the  districts  or  towns  being  kept 
under  separate  headings,  and  the  names  of  the  streets 
arranged  alphabetically  as  far  as  possible. 

6.  Sanitary  Certificates. — It  is  the  practice  with  some 
civil  engineers  who  make  a  special  study  of  this  class  of 
work  to  issue  certificates  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
houses. 

For  this  purpose,  a  special  form  of  Certificate  Book 
should  be  kept,  the  certificates  being  provided  with 
counterfoils  and  each  certificate  being  consecutively 
numbered. 

The  date  of  the  issue  of  each  certificate  should  also 
be  entered  in  the  register  already  described. 

On  page  1 1 9  is  given  a  facsimile  on  a  small  scale  of 
the  Sanitary  Certificate  Book  used  by  the  writer. 

These  certificates  are  not  intended  to  be  used  as 
authorisations  for  payments  to  contractors,  but  merely 
as  formal  expressions  of  approval  of  the  drainage  and 
sanitary  plumbing  of  the  building  in  question. 
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7.  Progress  Inspection  Book. — It  often  happens  that 
the  engineer  is  not  only  engaged  to  make  such  reports, 
but  also  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  works.     As 
all  such  visits  must  be  charged  to  clients,  it  is  convenient 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  days  when  the  visits  are  paid  in 
a  book,  which  maybe  called  a  Progress  Inspection  Book. 

Here  all  the  works  of  this  kind  in  progress  are 
entered,  and  the  book  is  ruled  as  shown  on  the  next 
page.  Every  visit  is  noted  in  the  Diary,  and  afterwards 
transferred  by  the  book-keeper  to  this  book,  by  placing 
a  mark  in  the  column  under  the  date  and  opposite  the 
entry  of  the  work  inspected.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
this  supervision  is  seen  at  a  glance,  whereas  if  no  such 
book  were  kept  the  Diaries  would  have  to  be  searched. 
A  final  visit  when  the  works  are  finished  is  distinguished 
by  a  distinctive  mark,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
works  have  been  completed  and  which  are  still  incomplete. 

8.  Estate   Reports. — Architects  frequently  act  as 
estate  surveyors,  and  in  that  capacity  are  often  called 
upon  to  furnish  reports  on  the  houses  or  other  buildings 
on  the  estate,  with  special  reference  to  the  renewal  of 
the  leases  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dilapidations. 

When  a  number  of  leases  are  falling  in,  it  is  desirable  to 
adopt  a  special  model  and  method  in  making  such  reports. 

The  author  has  used  a  form,  a  facsimile  of  which  is 
furnished  on  page  122,  and  it  has  been  found  to  answer 
the  requirement  of  the  agents  for  the  estate  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended. 

The  object  of  the  report  is  to  furnish,  in  a  concise  and 
methodical  form,  a  short  description  of  the  property,  and 
also  a  brief  summary  of  the  works  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  surveyor,  should  be  carried  out  to  entitle  the  lessee 
to  a  new  lease. 
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ESTATE     REPORTS. 


i.  NAME  OF  LESSEE  AND 
SITUATION  OF  PREMISES 

3.  FOR  WHAT  PURPOSE  USED 


3.  MAIN  BUILDING 

(a)  Description 

(b)  Frontage 

(c)  Depth  from  front 

to  rear 

(d)  Cellars 

(e)  Principal  Floor 

(f )  Upper  Floors 

(g)  Walls 

(h)  Roof  &  chimneys 


(j)  Floors,  joists  and 
ceilings 


(k)  Joinery 
(1)  Remarks 

4.  BUILDINGS  AT  REAR 

5.  YARD  AND  OFFICES 


LUMSDEN   ESTATE, 


Report  No.  on 
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It  is  not  probable  that  this  style  of  report  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  estates,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  would  require  to  be  modified  to  suit  different  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  various  head- 
ings may  be  suggestive,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  furnished 
herewith. 

9.  The  Estate  Register. — These  reports  belonging  to 
each  estate  should   also  be  provided  with  consecutive 
numbers,  and  should  be  copied  in  a  special  Report  Book, 
a  separate  book  being  kept  for  each  estate. 

Similarly  another  book  should  be  established,  known 
as  an  Estate  Register  (see  next  page),  in  which  all  the 
particulars  relating  to  each  building  on  the  estate,  which 
the  surveyors  have  reported  upon,  should  be  duly  re- 
corded. The  Register  will  be  similar  in  form  to  that  used 
for  Sanitary  Reports,  and  should  have  columns  for  the 
date  of  the  report,  the  date  when  the  repairs  were  in- 
spected, particulars  of  the  survey,  and  the  date  when  the 
maps  were  engrossed  on  the  leases. 

Unless  a  book  of  this  kind  is  used,  no  complete 
record  of  the  work  done  in  this  department  will  be 
kept,  and  much  valuable  time  will  be  lost  in  hunting  up 
particulars. 

When  the  estate  requirements  have  been  complied 
with,  the  surveyors  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  another 
visit  and  inspect  the  work  done,  and  they  will  then,  in 
due  course,  report  to  the  agents.  This  supplemental 
report  should  also  be  copied  in  the  Report  Book,  so  that 
the  record  may  be  complete. 

10.  Engineers'     Official     Reports. —  Sometimes 
surveyors  and  civil  engineers  hold  appointments  under 
Boards  of  Directors   or  Municipal    Authorities,  and   it 
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often  happens  that  they  are  called  upon  to  make  regular 
reports,  which  are  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  get  the  rough  drafts  of 
such  reports  transcribed  into  a  Report  Book,  using  only 
the  left-hand  page  of  each  opening,  and  leaving  the  right- 
hand  pages  blank. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  can  then  write  opposite 
any  paragraph  in  the  report  the  order  which  the  Board 
makes.  In  this  way  the  professional  man  is  always  in 
possession  of  an  authoritative  written  instruction  as  to 
his  duties  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  on  every  point 
submitted,  and  the  reports,  together  with  the  Board's 
orders,  are  kept  together  and  are  easy  of  reference. 

ii.  Reports  for  Solicitors. — Reports  for  solicitors 
and  others,  intended  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, may  sometimes  with  advantage  be  written  in  the 
first  person,  especially  if  it  is  intended  to  turn  them  into 
affidavits,  which  are  always  thus  expressed ;  and  it  saves 
trouble  if  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  litigation  are  left 
out,  and  the  words  plaintiffs  and  defendants  substituted. 
Solicitors,  like  all  other  men,  are  most  likely  to  do  busi- 
ness with  those  engineers  and  surveyors  who  give  them 
the  least  trouble ;  and  a  certain  number  of  legal  forms  of 
expression  will  not  only  make  a  report  more  lucid  to  the 
legal  mind,  but  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  re-casting  it. 

Reports  relating  to  injunction  proceedings  are  gene- 
rally wanted  in  a  hurry,  and  expedition  in  these  matters 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  carriage 
of  the  proceedings. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this  connection,  to  point 
out  that  exaggerated  statements  and  unfair  and  partial 
reports  are  no  real  advantage  to  clients,  but  rather  place 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  The  author 
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has  always  found  that  moderate,  reasonable,  dispassionate 
and  truthful  statements  are  in  the  end  of  far  more  value 
to  a  litigant,  than  colored  or  fanciful  views  of  a  case. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  author  knew  of  a  case  in 
which  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  Irish  Bench  abso- 
lutely set  aside  the  affidavit  of  one  surveyor  engaged  in 
a  light  and  air  case,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  over- 
state the  cause  of  complaint,  whereas  he  adopted  and 
based  his  judgment  on  the  affidavit  of  another  profes- 
sional man  acting  on  the  same  side  because  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  reasonable,  fair  and  not  over-colored. 

Some  men  think  that  they  must  do  the  best  they 
can  for  their  clients,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  truth  ; 
but  the  aim  of  every  architect  and  civil  engineer  should 
be,  while  making  the  best  case  he  can  for  his  clients,  to 
keep  absolutely  within  the  limits  of  truth  and  straight- 
forwardness. 

For  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  up  the  work  of 
expert  witnesses,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  shun  every  doubtful 
and  suspicious  case,  and  to  try  and  establish  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  always  on  the  right  side.  The  mere  fact 
of  gaining  such  a  reputation  will  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  important 
element  in  legal  cases  is  not  what  the  evidence  is  which 
the  witness  gives,  but  whether  the  witness  himself  can 
be  believed,  and  moderate  and  dispassionate  testimony 
which  is  credible  and  credited  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  highly  spiced  evidence,  which,  even  if  not  incredible, 
is  certain  to  be  discounted. 
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CHAPTER  X.— DESPATCH   OF 

BUSINESS. 


1.  SYSTEM. 

2.  Office  hours. 

3.  Telegrams. 

4.  Daily  reports  during  absence. 


5.  INTERVIEWS. 

6.  A  golden  rule. 

7.  The  importance   of  small 

things. 


1.  System. — Something  has  already  been  said  as  to 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  good   system,   in 
getting  through  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  short  time. 

Letters,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  should  be  dealt 
with  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole  corre- 
spondence should  have  been  perused,  and  the  replies 
dictated  before  ten  o'clock  a.m. 

The  next  hour  or  two  can,  with  advantage,  be  de- 
voted to  interviews  with  contractors  and  others. 

2.  Office  Hours. — It  is  essential  that  the  methodical 
architect  should  divide  up  his  day,  so  as  to  get  through 
his  work.      If  contractors  and  foremen   know  that  the 
principal  is  always  available  at  a  certain  hour  they  will 
all  get  into  the  habit  of  calling  at  that  hour,  and  much 
time  will  be  saved.     With  clients,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
establish  such  rules. 

Professional  men  cannot  afford  to  order  their  clients 
about  or  to  refuse  to  see  them  except  at  stated  times. 

But  even  with  them  it  is  well  to  have  a  definite  hour 
or  two  set  apart  specially  for  this  purpose.  If  a  client 
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calls  at  any  other  hour  and  the  principal  is  out,  he  can  be 
assured  that  if  he  can  come  again  within  the  specified 
hours  he  will  be  certain  to  find  him  at  home.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  system,  a  client  may  call  two  or  three  times 
and  always  fail  to  find  his  adviser. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  nominally  close  the  office  half  an 
hour  before  the  staff  leave,  and  to  devote  the  last  half 
hour  to  clearing  up  the  day's  work  without  being  inter- 
rupted by  visitors.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
morning,  when  it  should  be  understood  that  no  interviews 
are  granted  before  say  ten  a.m.,  whereas  the  office  work 
begins  at  nine  a.m. 

These  rules  cannot  be  made  inflexible,  owing  to  the 
exigency  of  business,  but  the  more  closely  they  are  followed 
the  more  rapidly  and  easily  will  the  day's  work  be  done. 

3.  Telegrams. — It  should  be  made  an  invariable  busi- 
ness rule  to  send  by  the  next  post  a  confirmation  of  any 
telegram,  because  telegraph  messages  are  sometimes  in- 
correctly transmitted,  and  the  confirmation  will  correct  the 
mistake  besides  reminding  the  receiver  of  the  contents 
of  the  message. 

Triple  telegraph-form  books  should  be  used,  by  which, 
at  one  operation,  an  original  and  two  carbon  copies  are 
produced.  One  of  these  is  retained  in  the  book  as  the 
office  copy,  and  the  other  is  torn  out  and  despatched  by 
post  as  the  confirmation. 

It  always  pays  to  have  a  telegraphic  address  ;  it  saves 
such  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  ensures  the  insertion 
of  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  the  address 
in  that  most  admirable  publication  "  Sell's  Register  of 
Telegraphic  Addresses,"  which  nearly  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  business  directory  for  the  whole  kingdom,  as  there 
is  scarcely  a  firm  of  any  importance  whose  name  is  not 
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to  be  found  in  the  directory.  It  is  constantly  revised 
and  always  "up-to-date,"  so  that  it  constitutes  an  invalu- 
able work  of  reference,  without  which  no  business  office 
is  properly  equipped. 

4.  Daily  Reports  During  Absence. —  Architects  who 
have  much  country  work  must,  of  necessity,  be  absent 
a  great  deal  from  their  offices,  and  they  should  take 
steps  to  keep  themselves  in  touch  with  headquarters  when 
travelling.  Presumably,  on  such  occasions,  the  manager 
or  confidential  clerk  is  authorised  to  open  and  attend  to 
letters. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  an  excellent  rule  to 
instruct  the  manager  to  forward  every  evening  by  post 
an  extract  from  the  Letters  Received  Register  for  the 
day,  giving  the  register  number  of  each  letter  received, 
together  with  all  the  particulars  in  the  Register,  and 
opposite  each  to  note  the  nature  of  the  reply  or  acknow- 
ledgment sent  to  each  correspondent. 

At  the  foot  of  this  daily  sheet  should  be  entered  the 
names  of  all  the  visitors  for  each  day,  extracted  from  the 
Callers'  Book,  together  with  the  object  of  the  visit. 

Should  the  principal  observe  among  the  letters  one 
the  contents  of  which  he  is  anxious  at  once  to  peruse,  he 
can  wire  for  it  by  referring  to  its  number,  and  a  copy  can 
be  forwarded  by  next  post. 

In  this  way  the  principal  can  keep  himself  posted  up 
day  by  day  in  the  office  work,  and  his  mind  is  kept  at 
rest.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  know  every  day  that  things 
are  going  on  as  usual,  and  if  the  principal  sees  among 
the  visitors  the  name  of  an  important  client,  he  can,  with 
a  courteous  letter,  express  his  regret  for  his  unavoidable 
absence,  together  with  a  notification  of  the  date  of  his 
return.  Such  a  letter  will  go  far  to  keep  in  good  humour 
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a  client  who  might  otherwise  be  vexed  at  the  absence 
of  his  adviser.  The  system  is  a  salutary  check  on  the 
staff,  who  know  that  they  will  be  called  to  account  on 
the  principal's  return  if  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  allow  his  clients  to  be  neglected. 

5.  Interviews. — The  management  of  interviews  is 
not  without  its  difficulties  when  there  are  many  callers. 
Sometimes  while  the  chief  is  engaged  with  a  very  unim- 
portant person,  a  very  important  person  may  call  and  be 
told  that  the  principal  is  engaged,  and  he  may  be  allowed 
to  leave  in  consequence,  whereas  it  may  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  he  should  be  granted  an  interview.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  make  it  a  rule  that  if  while  the 
principal  is  engaged  a  second  or  a  third  person  calls,  the 
name  of  each  caller  should  be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
The  junior  clerk  can  enter  the  room,  and  hand  the  slips 
of  paper  to  the  principal,  without  speaking  or  interrupt- 
ing a  conversation. 

This  often  acts  as  a  good  excuse  for  cutting  short 
an  interview,  as  the  principal  can  tell  the  clerk  he  will 
be  disengaged  in  a  few  minutes,  a  delicate  hint  to  the 
person  who  is  taking  up  his  time  that  it  is  valuable.  If 
the  cases  are  reversed,  and  the  second  caller  is  a  less 
important  person  than  the  first,  the  clerk  can  convey  a 
polite  expression  of  regret  with  an  intimation  he  will  not 
be  disengaged  for  some  time. 

Possibly  the  client  in  the  private  office  may  prefer 
not  to  see  the  person  waiting  in  the  public  office,  and  if 
the  principal  knows  by  the  slips  of  paper  who  is  waiting^ 
he  can,  with  a  little  tact  and  the  aid  of  a  second  door, 
release  his  visitor  without  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
are  waiting. 

Perhaps  this  may  sound  far-fetched  and  unnecessary, 
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but  a  successful  man  must  be  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
tact  often  enables  him  to  extricate  either  himself  or  his 
client  from  an  unpleasant  situation ;  and,  when  strained 
relations  exist  possibly  between  clients  and  contractors,  a 
little  innocent  manoeuvring  will  often  save  the  situation. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  interviews,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  that,  where  there  is  'reason  to  fear 
that  misrepresentations  may  be  made  as  regards  what 
takes  place,  it  is  well  to  make  a  note  in  the  Diary  at  the 
time  and  to  read  out  the  note  which  is  made. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  a  shorthand  clerk, 
and  to  dictate  the  result  of  the  conversation  to  him, 
briefly,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  side.  This  note  can 
be  rapidly  typed  in  duplicate  and  signed  by  both,  one 
part  being  retained  by  each  as  evidence.  The  author 
has  adopted  this  course,  with  contentious  contractors, 
with  the  best  results. 

6.  A  Golden  Rule. — The  system  outlined  in  these 
pages,  at  first  sight,  appears  possibly  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated and  laborious,  but  in  practice  it  will  prove  not 
only  simplicity  itself  but  attended  with  the  minimum  of 
labour. 

One  hour  a  day  spent  by  a  junior  clerk  at  a  small 
salary  will  suffice  to  keep  the  whole  system  of  corre- 
spondence in  perfect  working  order,  and  the  small  cost 
incurred  is  saved  many  times  over  by  the  facilities 
thus  afforded  to  the  principal  to  get  through  his  office 
work  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  devote  himself  more  completely  to  the  important 
matters  which  daily  demand  the  personal  attention  of  a 
successful  practitioner. 

The  writer  believes  that  it  is  a  golden  rule  never  to 
do  personally  routine  work  which  can  be  equally  well 
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done  by  a  paid  clerk,  and  to  content  himself  with  making 
sure  that  the  clerks  discharge  their  duties  methodically. 
The  more  this  habit  is  cultivated,  the  more  time  the 
principal  will  have  to  grapple  with  the  really  important 
duties  which  should  receive  his  personal  attention. 

7.  The  Importance  of  Small  Things. — A  good  man 
of  business  will  never  neglect  to  execute  promptly  and 
carefully  the  very  smallest  commission  with  which  he 
may  be  entrusted. 

There  is  no  more  fatal  mistake  in  professional  life 
than  the  neglect  of  small  things.  Many  a  man  owes  his 
success  in  life  to  the  favourable  impression  created  by  the 
prompt  and  satisfactory  execution  of  some  very  insigni- 
ficant service  for  a  client.  While  he  should  be  very 
careful  to  see  that  these  little  commissions  are  not  over- 
looked, he  should  be  equally  careful  to  ensure  that  he 
should  receive  reasonable  but  adequate  remuneration. 

Architects  know  that  clients  have  very  imperfect 
ideas  as  to  the  value  of  drawings,  and  they  are  very 
likely  to  under-estimate  the  actual  disbursements  which 
the  production  of  drawings  entails. 

A  complete  and  sufficient  answer  to  any  such  ob- 
jection would  be  a  complete  record  of  the  time  actually 
occupied  by  the  assistant  engaged  upon  the  work.  This 
information  can  always  be  obtained  if  the  Diaries  are 
regularly  written  up  in  the  manner  already  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XI.— THE   COST   BOOK. 


1.  DIARY  ENTRIES. 

2.  Form  of  book. 

3.  Method  of  posting. 

4.  Nature  of  entries. 

5.  EXPENSES. 

6.  Dockets  as  vouchers. 

7.  Expenses  not  charged. 

8.  FEES  CHARGEABLE. 

9.  Preparation  of  draft  accounts. 

10.  The  Sanitary  Fees  Book. 

11.  Method  of  calculating  fees. 

12.  Cost  of  services  of  staff. 

13.  FURNISHING  ACCOUNTS. 


14.  The  Accounts  Furnished  Book. 

15.  Refurnishing  accounts. 

1 6.  Bad  debts. 

17.  SERVICES    RENDERED     TO 

LITIGANTS. 

1 8.  The  taxing  master. 

19.  Payment  of  fees  by  solicitors. 

20.  Solictors'  malpractices. 

21.  FEES  NOT   ORIGINATING  IN 

COST  BOOK. 

22.  Estimating  fees  for  audit. 

23.  The  Draft  Accounts  Book. 


1.  Diary  Entries. — Reference  has  previously  been 
made  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  methodical 
habits,  in  regard  to  fees,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
careful  record  of  work  done,  both  by  the  principal  and 
the  staff,  as  a  basis  of  charges, 

2.  Form  of  Book. — It   has   been   already   explained 
that  all  entries  in  the  Diary  are  regularly  posted  up  into 
a  book,  which  may  be  called  the  Cost  Book,  although 
the  word  is  not  exactly  used  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in 
the  legal  profession.     The  Cost  Book  should  be  strongly 
bound,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  last  for  some  years.     It 
should  be  provided  with  an   alphabetical  index,   and  it 
should  be  specially  ruled  to  order. 

This  Cost  Book  is  not  one  of  the  series  of  books  which 
go  to  make  up  what  an  accountant  would  call  a  set  of 
books,  but  it  is  rather  an  extra  book,  kept  for  a  special 
purpose,  as  already  explained. 
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The  book  (see  next  page)  is  ruled  with  columns  for 
the  date,  the  particulars  of  the  item,  the  number  of 
hours  occupied,  and  with  three  cash  columns.  The  first 
of  these  is  headed  "  Time  Value,"  the  second  "  Cash 
Outlays,"  and  the  third  "Fees  Chargeable."  Under 
"  Time  Value  "  is  entered  the  actual  amount  of  the  salary 
paid  to  each  assistant  for  the  number  of  hours  devoted 
to  the  work,  and,  when  the  entries  under  this  column  are 
added  up,  they  show  what  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
the  work  has  been,  in  so  far  as  the  drawing  office  is 
concerned.  By  adding  a  certain  percentage  to  cover 
establishment  charges,  such  as  rent,  stationery  and  clerks' 
wages,  a  very  close  approximation  can  be  made  of  the 
actual  cost  of  any  work. 

3.  Method  of  Posting. — We  have  already  seen  that 
all  sums  which  are  or  may  be  chargeable  to  clients  are 
entered  under  "  Accounts  Debited  "  in  the  Cash  Book. 

Once  a  week,  preferably  on  a  Monday,  the  book- 
keeper should  extract  from  all  the  Diaries  the  various 
entries  relating  to  each  particular  work,  including  the 
total  number  of  hours  devoted  to  this  work  by  each 
assistant,  and  an  entry  or  entries  should  be  made  in 
the  Cost  Book  under  the  folio  devoted  to  the  work. 

4.  Nature   of  Entries. — Such   outlays  include   scri- 
venry,   miscellaneous   disbursements,  such  as   copies  of 
maps  purchased,  travelling   expenses   and  money  paid 
to  temporary  assistants  and   other   drawing   offices   for 
plan  tracings  or  perspectives — in  fact,  every  disbursement 
rendered  necessary  by  the  work  in  question. 

5.  Expenses. — As  regards  travelling  expenses,  it  is 
necessary  that  each  assistant  should  furnish  an  account 
to  the  cashier  or  book-keeper  of  his  expenses  on  a  suit- 
able form. 
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A  specimen  is  furnished  on  the  next  page  of  the 
dockets  which  the  author  has  in  use. 

6.  Dockets  as   Vouchers. — When  the  account  is.  paid 
by  the  cashier,  the  assistant  duly  signs  the  receipt,  and 
these  dockets  are  all  carefully  preserved  for  the  annual 
audit  and  for  future  reference.     The  principal  should  him- 
self present  a  similar  account  to  his  cashier,  and  should 
sign  the  receipt  just  as  his  subordinates  do. 

The  cashier  or  book-keeper  must  then  produce  these 
receipts  to  the  auditor  as  vouchers  for  this  expenditure. 

7.  Expenses  not  Charged. — It  does  not  always  follow, 
that  all  such  cash  outlays  will  be  eventually  charged  to 
clients,  even  though  they  are  carried  to  the  Cost  Book. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that,   in   furnishing   accounts,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  charge  some  of  the  entries  to  the 
office,  but  this  can  be  readily  arranged. 

For  example,  if  a  sum  is  paid  for  scrivenry  or  type- 
writing, it  would  be  debited  to  the  client  in  the  first 
instance,  although  it  would  not  be  actually  charged  to 
him.  Similar  small  expenses,  such  as  cab  fares,  and 
small  railway  fares,  are  not  usually  charged,  but  they 
would  all  be  carried  forward  under  cash  outlays.  These 
cash  outlays,  therefore,  represent  the  disbursements  other 
than  salaries  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  question.  These  cash  outlays  are  added  up, 
and  the  principal  uses  his  own  discretion  as  to  which 
sums  should  be  actually  carried  into  the  clients'  accounts 
in  the  Ledgers ;  the  difference  between  total  amount  of 
the  outlays  and  the  total  amount  charged  is  carried  back 
again  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  debited  to  office  ex- 
penses. This  is  further  explained  in  Chapter  XIII. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  nothing 
can  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  principal  can  eventually 
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PALACE    CHAMBERS, 

63    DAWN    STREET, 

DULHAM. 


Memorandum  of  Travelling  Expenses, 
+**&-*+ — 

Name  of  Works 

Name  of  Client 

Date  of  Journey , i 


Rail  Fares,  viz.  :. 
...to.. 


class. 


Hotel  Expenses,  as  per  bill  furnished 


Cab  Fares,  viz. : 


Porterage    - 

Sundry  Expenses,  viz. : 


Total, 
Less,  by  Cask  received  on  account  - 

Balance  Due, 


Paid  this day  of. I 

Signed 
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use  his  own  discretion  as  to  whether  the  office  or  the 
client  should  bear  the  expenses. 

For  instance,  if  the  travelling  expenses  only  amount 
to  a  small  sum,  say  less  than  one  pound,  it  is  better 
policy  to  omit  them  altogether  from  the  client's  account, 
as  the  fees  chargeable  are  supposed  to  cover  such  minor 
payments.  But  if,  on  completion  of  the  work,  it  is  found 
that  these  expenses  constitute  such  a  substantial  sum 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  office  to  bear 
the  expense,  the  client  can  be  duly  debited. 

8.  Fees  Chargeable. — The  last  cash  column  in  the 
Cost  Book  is  headed  "  Fees  Chargeable/*  and  under  this 
heading  are  entered  all  fees  which  are  found  entered  in 
the  Principal's  Diary. 

It  has  been  explained  that  it  is  convenient,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  enter  fees  at  the  time  the  service  is  rendered, 
if  they  can  be  fixed. 

Under  such  headings  will  be  included  consultations 
in  legal  cases,  days  spent  in  court,  special  reports  and 
other  similar  duties  discharged ;  also  fees  actually  fixed 
by  agreement  with  clients.  All  such  entries  are  carried 
to  the  Cost  Book,  and  duly  entered  as  fees  chargeable  ; 
and  when  the  account  is  being  drafted,  these  amounts 
are  at  once  transferred  to  the  client's  account. 

9.  Preparation  of  Draft  Accounts. — It  is  not  possible 
to  fix  these  fees  in  all  cases  at  the  time,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  the  Cost  Book  should  contain  all  the  fees  chargeable 
to  clients.     The  object  of  entering  the  specific  items  is 
to  ensure  that  when  the  accounts  are  being  drafted  no 
special  service  shall  be  overlooked. 

The  value  of  a  well-kept  Cost  Book  is  self-evident,  as 
it  gives  at  a  glance  all  the  information  necessary  to  check 
office  administration.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  reference  to 
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this  book,  not  only  the  fees  which  should  be  charged  to 
make  the  work  remunerative,  but  it  is  also  easy  to  see 
whether  the  usual  five  per  cent,  really  pays  the  architect. 

All  this  has  been  explained  in  an  earlier  chapter,  but 
it  will  bear  repeating,  as  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
good  office  management  to  see  that  no  client  is  charged 
too  little,  and  that  no  fees  exceed  a  reasonable  amount 
compared  with  the  work  done. 

Every  work,  large  or  small,  must  have  its  own  opening 
in  the  Cost  Book,  and  it  is  from  the  Cost  Book  that  all 
the  accounts  are  ultimately  prepared.  There  is  only  one 
exception  to  this  system,  and  that  is  in  respect  of  certain 
special  departments  of  work  for  which  regular  specific  fees 
are  charged. 

For  example,  some  professional  men  make  a  speciality 
of  sanitary  work,  and  may  issue  great  numbers  of  reports 
on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  buildings. 

10.  The  Sanitary  Fees  Book. — For  work  of  this  kind 
it  is  usual  to  charge  according  to  a  regular  scale,  and 
these  fees  should  be  kept  out  of  the  ordinary  Cost  Book, 
and  entered  in  another  book  called  the  Sanitary  Fees 
Book.     If,  however,  a  sanitary  inspection  originating  in 
the  Sanitary  Fees  Book  developes  into  a  larger  work,  the 
entry  is  transferred  from  the  latter  book  into  the  Cost 
Book.     An  illustration  of  this  transfer  will  be  found  in 
the  specimen  folio  of  the  Sanitary  Fees  Book,  on  the 
following  page. 

When  the  time  comes  to  prepare  an  account,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  have  the  entries  collected  from  the 
Cost  Book  into  a  Draft  Accounts  Book  (see  page  149). 
The  manner  in  which  the  account  is  prepared  must 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  fees  are  made  up. 

1 1 .  Method  of  Calculating  Fees. — When   the  usual 
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DATE 

No. 

NAME 

HOUSE 

REPORT 

PLAN  AND 
SPECIFICA- 
TION 

SUPER- 
VISION 

1899 

May  9 

2090-3 

Mrs.  Brown 

1  2  &  3  Ashleigh  Park 

550 

10 

2094 

G.  Wood 

The  Limes 

220 

110 

330 

12 

2095 

F.  Waiters 

Beechview 

110 

13 

2096 

B.  Field 

Liberty  Hall 

330 

220 

16 

2097 

C.  Rhodes 

99  Queer  Street 

330 

17 

2098 

/.  W.  Hall 

Y.M.C.A.  Rooms 

110 

19 

2099 

Mrs.  Dale 

Laurel  Hill 

220 

22 

2100 

Wm.  Hill 

The  Oaks 

550 

23 

2101 

Miss  Glen 

Glen  View 

220 

25 

2102 

Mrs.  Growler 

Packenham  Villa 

220 

220 

25 

2103 

y.  Barbe  Dwyer 

7  Tugela  Terrace 

220 

330 

220 

29 

2104 

Miss  Partridge 

The  Covers 

220 

2105 

V.J.  Croaker 

Froglands 

2  126 

330 

31 

2106 

Chas.  Good 

7  Paradise  Square 

220 

220 

June  1 

2107 

Sir  G.  Young 

Old  Castle  Park 

10  100 

2108 

Dr.  Williams 

Fair  Oaks 

220 

220 

2109 

2110 

2111 

2112 

FEES    BOOK. 


EXPENSES 

TOTAL 

EXPENSES 

TOTAL  FKES 
AND  EXPENSES 

PAID 

REMARKS 

Transferred  to  Cost  Book 

Wd.   Is.  lOd.  Wd. 

3     6 

6     9     6f 

5/6/99 

1     1     Of 

13/5/99 
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commission  is  charged  on  the  outlay,  the  book-keeper 
will  not  require  to  give  any  particulars  as  to  the  time 
occupied  by  various  members  of  the  staff,  as  these 
services  are  covered  by  the  commission. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  to  the  Works  Book, 
in  which  will  be  found  the  particulars  of  the  expenditure, 
and  the  commission  is  calculated  on  the  total  outlay. 

The  preliminary  survey,  the  taking  of  levels,  and 
other  items  not  covered  by  the  commission,  will  appear 
as  a  separate  item.  The  amount  charged  will  be  based 
upon  the  time  occupied.  A  certain  percentage  must  be 
added  to  the  actual  salaries  paid  to  the  draughtsman  or 
assistant  to  meet  establishment  charges,  such  as  rent, 
stationery  and  clerks'  services,  and  to  this  amount  the 
profit  should  be  added. 

1 2 .  Cost  of  Services  of  Staff. — As  the  staff  is  per- 
manently retained,  and  possibly  not  always  fully  occupied, 
a  liberal  percentage  must  be  added  to  make  the  work 
really  remunerative.  The  best  way  to  ascertain  this 
figure  is  to  base  it  upon  the  rates  which  the  total  annual 
cost  of  the  office  bears  to  the  total  annual  gross  receipts. 

It  will  be  found  that  these  expenses  will  often  amount 
to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  if  the  office  is  fully 
organised,  and  in  this  case  the  actual  cost  of  the  services 
must  be  considerably  increased  to  find  the  fair  fee.  No 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  fees  should 
be  fixed  in  such  a  way  that  if  necessary  it  can  be  proved 
that  they  are  legitimate. 

No  fee  should  be  charged  to  a  client  which  cannot 
be  defended,  although  in  many  cases  it  may  be  prudent 
to  forego  some  of  the  profit  which  could  be  reasonably 
claimed. 

All  professional  men  find  that,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
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a  connection  and  not  offending  good  clients,  very  modest 
fees  have  to  be  charged  for  many  miscellaneous  minor 
services,  the  labor  and  trouble  of  which  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  actual  expenditure  or  to  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  work. 

Very  often  a  wise  man  will  be  satisfied  if  he  is  actu- 
ally reimbursed  for  his  cash  outlay,  provided  he  has  been 
able  to  please  a  client ;  but,  while  it  is  prudent  to  take 
these  matters  into  consideration,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
know  precisely  to  what  extent  this  self-sacrifice  has  been 
carried,  for  many  men  would  be  surprised  if  they  could 
be  shown  in  black  and  white  what  their  work  has  really 
cost,  and  they  would  often  reconsider  their  fees  were 
they  in  possession  of  these  figures.  But  the  real  value 
of  the  Cost  Book  as  a  basis  of  professional  charges  is 
found  in  those  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  charge 
by  commission,  but  where  fees  must  be  fixed  for  each 
separate  item. 

Then  the  Cost  Book  is  invaluable  as  showing  the 
entire  actual  cost,  and  the  account  can  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  that  every  detail  is  capable  of  being  defended 
if  the  fees  are  questioned. 

13.  Furnishing   Accounts. — When  the  draft  ac- 
count has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  the 
principal,  a  fair  copy  is  made  on  a  sheet,  or  sheets,  of 
suitable  paper.      The  account  can  be   either  typed  or 
written,  but  in  the  latter   case   copying   ink  should  be 
used,  as,  before  it  is  sent  out,  the  document  is  copied  in 
a  book  called  the  Accounts  Furnished  Book.     Thus  the 
necessity  of  making   a   second  copy  of  all  the  details 
into  the  ledger  is  avoided. 

14.  The   Accounts  Furnished  Book. — A  facsimile  of 
the  account,  as  furnished,  is  thus  preserved  for  reference, 
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with  the  date  on  which  it  was  furnished,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  any  clerical  discrepancy  creeping  in  between 
the  account  as  rendered  and  the  particulars  as  retained 
for  reference.  For  example,  see  next  page. 

The  Accounts  Furnished  Book  is  an  ordinary  letter 
copying  book  with  a  suitable  index,  so  that  any  account 
can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

15.  Refurnishing  Accounts. — If  the  fees  are  not  paid 
when  applied   for,  and   a   second   application  becomes 
necessary,  a  copy  of  this  is  also  made  in  the  same  book, 
so  that  the  number  of  the  applications  which  have  been 
made,  together  with  the  dates,  is  available. 

1 6.  Bad  Debts. — Clients  who  are  bad  payers,  gene- 
rally plead  that  they  have  not  been  applied  to,  and  a 
record  of  the  number  of  the  applications  and  the  dates, 
constitutes  a  complete  answer  to  any  such  excuse. 

Most  professional  men  make  some  bad  debts,  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  greatly  to  blame  for  not  following 
up  their  applications  and  getting  their  fees  in  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

We  live  in  days  of  speculation  when  our  clients  of 
to-day  are  possibly  wealthy,  whereas  twelve  months  hence 
they  may  be  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  Many  a  poor 
architect  has  lost  hundreds  of  pounds  through  such  clients 
as  these,  because  he  was  too  careless  or  too  proud  to 
look  after  his  own  interests  and  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  the  hay  made  while  the  sun  shone. 

A  prudent  professional  man  will  draw  his  fees  as  soon 
as  he  is  entitled  to  them,  and  will  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  one  or  two  instalments  on  account,  especially 
when  he  knows  that  his  client  is  a  man  whose  career  has 
been  a  checkered  one.  All  this  can  be  done  without 
giving  offence,  and  if  the  client  evinces  any  unwillingness 
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to  accede  to  the  request,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that 
money  is  getting  tight,  and  it  is  wise  that  the  architect 
should  exert  himself  to  avert  a  possible  heavy  loss. 

17.  Services  Rendered  to  Litigants. — There  is 
often  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  recovering  fees  charged 
for  services  rendered  to  litigants. 

Solicitors  are  always  anxious  to  retain  the  services 
of  professional  witnesses  of  position  and  reputation,  and 
to  give  them  verbal  assurances  that  their  fees  will  be  duly 
paid. 

:  1 8.  The  Taxing  Master. — When  the  litigation  is  over, 
and  the  costs  are  all  furnished,  the  solicitor  is  not  always 
ready  to  advise  his  client  to  pay  the  architect's  fees  in  full 
On  some  occasions,  despite  previous  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  an  attempt  is  made  to  induce  the  architect  or 
other  expert  witness  to  accept  any  sum  which  the  taxing 
master  may  allow. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  these  officials  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  the  author  is  obliged  to  say  that 
in  Dublin  they  do  not  take  a  very  liberal  view  of  the  fees 
which  architects  are  entitled  to,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
wise  to  trust  to  their  decision. 

19.  Payment  of  Fees  by  Solicitors. — The  best  plan 
is  to  have  a  definite  written  understanding  with  the 
solicitors,  from  the  outset,  as  to  the  fees  chargeable,  and 
to  furnish  them  in  writing  with  the  scale  at  which  the 
services  will  be  charged,  notifying  that  the  architect  ab- 
solutely declines  to  be  bound  by  the  ruling  of  the  taxing 
master,  and  requesting  the  solicitor  to  give  a  written 
undertaking,  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  that  these  fees 
will  be  paid  irrespective  of  the  issue  of  the  proceedings. 

From  considerable  experience  in  these  matters,  the 
author  is  obliged  to  add  that  nothing  short  of  this  pre- 
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caution  will  secure  the  payment  of  adequate  fees  from 
some  solicitors. 

There  are  many  honorable  firms  who  would  not  stoop 
to  unworthy  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  evading  these 
obligations,  but  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  are 
many  who  have  no  such  scruples,  and  are  content  if  they 
can  keep  themselves  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 

20.  Solicitors   Malpractices. — What  shall  be  said  of 
the  solicitors  who  ask  professional  witnesses  to  give  them 
receipts  in  full  for  their  fees  before  their  fees  are  paid, 
pleading  that  they  want  these  receipts  to  produce  to  the 
taxing  master.     If  such  a  request  be  acceded  to,  and  the 
taxing  master  cuts  off  a  liberal  percentage,  the  amount 
he  actually  allows    is    tendered    to  the  architect  in  full 
settlement  of  his  claims. 

Do  the  officers  of  the  court  know  that  this  is  a 
common  practice,  and  if  so,  why  do  they  not  set  their 
faces  against  it  ? 

As  far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  he  has  absolutely 
declined  to  lend  himself  to  any  such  procedure,  as  he  con- 
siders it  most  unprincipled.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  it  is  wise  for  an  architect  or  civil  engineer  to 
become  too  well  known  in  the  courts  as  an  expert  witness, 
but,  if  he  elects  to  make  part  of  his  income  in  this  way,  he 
should  be  careful  to  see  that  he  is  liberally  rewarded  for 
his  services — he  will  certainly  not  gain  anything  by  making 
himself  cheap. 

21.  Fees  not  Originating  in  Cost  Book. — In  an 
office  where  there  are  many  departments  of  work,  some 
of  the  fees  chargeable  may  not  originate  in  the  Cost  Book 
and  may  never  be  entered  in  it.     As  we  shall  point  out 
hereafter,  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  the  departments 
separate,  and  to  devote  special  books  to  special  purposes. 

L  2 
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As  has  been  already  stated,  if  sanitary  inspections 
constitute  a  part  of  the  practice,  a  special  book  should  be 
kept  for  the  purpose,  known  as  the  Sanitary  Fees  Book 
(see  page  139). 

It  will  also  be  shown,  when  dealing  with  the  Day 
Book  (page  165),  that  there  are  certain  small  fees  which 
are  handed  direct  to  the  principal  or  the  cashier  without 
any  entry  being  made  except  in  the  Cash  Book.  And, 
for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  books,  these  fees  are 
posted  to  a  profit  and  loss  account. 

Again,  estate  work  maybe  such  an  important  depart- 
ment, that  a  separate  book  or  books  may  be  kept  in  which 
the  details  of  the  services  and  fees  are  entered,  instead  of 
keeping  them  all  in  the  general  Cost  Book  ;  but  every 
account  which  is  furnished  should  be  copied  into  the 
Accounts  Furnished  Book,  no  matter  where  the  original 
entries  are  found,  and  this  book  will  then  contain  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  the  professional  work  done  and  the 
fees  which  are  due  to  the  firm. 

22.  Estimating  Fees  for  Audit. — In  a  future  chapter 
we  shall  explain  the  way  in  which  the  books  are  balanced  at 
the  close  of  each  year,  but  at  present  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  Cost  Book  and  the  Draft  Accounts 
Book  are  invaluable  when  preparing  for  the  annual  audit. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  some  work  has  been 
commenced  during  one  year  which  is  carried  forward  to 
the  next  year,  and  that  the  actual  fees  chargeable  cannot 
be  made  out  until  the  work  has  been  finished. 

23.  The  Draft  Accounts  Book. — It  then  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  estimate  in  the  rough  Draft  Accounts 
Book,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  during  the  year,  in  order  that  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  fees  may  be  charged  to  each  year. 
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For  example,  if  the  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
completed,  but  the  contract  has  not  been  signed,  half  the 
commission  has  been  earned,  and  this  amount  is  entered 
in  the  Draft  Accounts  Book  to  enable  a  balance  to  be 
struck. 

If  the  building  has  been  commenced,  but  not  finished, 
a  further  proportion  of  the  fees  has  been  earned,  and  this 
proportion  can  be  calculated  from  the  amounts  actually 
certified  to  the  contractors  as  found  in  the  Works  Book. 
For  example,  if  a  building  is  to  cost  4OOO/.,  the  total 
commission  would  be  2OO/.  If  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions have  been  completed,  the  sum  of  ioo/.  would  be  en- 
tered in  the  Draft  Accounts  Book  as  having  been  earned, 
and  the  books  would  show  that  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  this  sum  was  due  by  the  client.  But  if,  in  addition. 
iooo/.  worth  of  work  had  been  actually  executed  and 
certified  for,  the  further  sum  of  25/.  would  be  added,  and 
the  clients  would  be  debited  with  i2$l.  in  the  books. 

If  this  be  not  done,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  year 
by  year  the  actual  earnings  of  the  office,  but  if  it  is  done, 
the  books  will  show  clearly  what  proportions  of  the  total 
fees  should  be  charged  to  each  year,  and  a  reliable 
balance  can  be  struck. 
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CHAPTER   XII.— THE  CASH    BOOK. 


1.  BOOK-KEEPING. 

2.  Finance. 

3.  Books  for  busy  men. 

4.  THE  CASH  BOOK. 

5.  The  cashier. 

6.  THE  DEBIT  SIDE. 

7.  Cash  received. 

8.  Accounts  credited. 

9.  Bank  credited. 


10  The  cash  box. 

11.  THE  CREDIT  SIDE 

12.  Office  expenses. 

13.  Accounts  debited. 

14.  Bank  debited. 

15.  BALANCING  THE  CASH  BOOK. 

1 6.  The  cash. 

17.  Details  of  office  expenditure. 


i.  Book-Keeping. — This  is  not  a  congenial  occu- 
pation, in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
architectural  or  engineering  professions. 

It  involves  a  good  deal  of  drudgery,  and  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  taste  and  inclination  of  those  whose  hearts 
are  set  either  upon  the  purely  artistic  or  the  severely 
realistic  side  of  constructional  work. 

To  produce  a  noble  building,  well  proportioned, 
adapted  to  its  requirements,  and  withal  a  creation  em- 
bodying the  refined  detail  of  a  cultivated  mind,  is  an 
ideal  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  most  lethargic  member  of  the  profession. 

Scarcely  less  enticing  is  the  prospect  of  bending  the 
forces  of  nature  to  minister  to  men's  requirements, 
grappling  with  difficulties,  safeguarding  each  vulnerable 
feature  from  the  possibility  of  destruction,  and  bringing 
to  a  successful  conclusion  a  masterpiece  of  skill  and 
daring ;  these  aspirations  constitute  the  noble  ambition 
of  the  resourceful  engineer. 
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But  the  dreary  daily  books,  the  sordid  details  of 
pounds  and  pence,  are  not  stimulants  to  fire  the 
imagination  of  the  artist,  nor  to  develop  the  muscles  of 
the  contortionist. 

Yet,  alas,  we  live  in  a  work-a-day  world,  when  artists, 
like  other  men,  have  to  find  bread  and  butter  for  their 
little  ones,  and  when  engineers  are  constrained  to  feel 
that  the  human  frame  must  have  its  fuel  in  common  with 
the  force-compelling  furnace. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  industry  and  skill  to  earn 
an  honourable  livelihood,  the  earnings  must  be  counted 
and  the  outgoings  must  be  controlled,  if  the  home  com- 
forts are  to  be  secured,  and  if  the  hire  of  the  earnest 
labourer  is  to  pass  into  his  pocket. 

2.  Finance. — If  the  finances  of  many  an  unsuccessful 
man  could  be  investigated,  it  would  often  be  found  that 
he  has  been  deprived  of  a  very  substantial  share  of  this 
world's  goods,  by  those  mean  and  sordid  souls  whose  only 
claim  to  cleverness  consists  in  the  misdirected  talent  for 
craftily  appropriating  to  their  own  use,  part  of  the  reward 
which  of  right  belongs  to  the  man  whose  ability  is  more 
conspicuous  than  his  thrift. 

The  man  who  subordinates  all  other  interests  to  the 
desire  to  accumulate  wealth  usually  pays  the  penalty  by 
failing  to  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession  ;  but  the  man 
whose  soul  is  so  centred  in  his  work  that  he  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  gold  which  is  the  legitimate 
reward  of  honourable  labour,  although  he  may  escape 
our  contempt,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  compel  our  ad- 
miration. 

3.  Books  for  Busy  Men. — The  writer  proposes   to 
give  a  few  practical   hints  which    may  help   busy  men 
to  keep  their  books  in  a  simple  and  yet  in  a  complete 
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manner  ;  and  even  if  the  necessary  labour  may  be  uncon- 
genial, the  reward  is  well  worth  the  effort.  To  neglect 
financial  matters  is  always  foolish,  but  when  such  neglect 
brings  misfortune  on  those  who  are  dependent  on  us,  the 
negligence  is  little  short  of  being  criminal. 

4.  The  Cash  Book. — This  is  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  book-keeping,  and  the  cash-box  is  the  keeper 
of  the  methodical  man's  conscience. 

To  appreciate  the  exact  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  principal  and  the  box,  the  latter  must  be 
regarded  as  a  living  entity — a  veritable  personality  acting 
as  purse-bearer  or  trustee. 

5.  The  Cashier. — When  a  cashier  is  kept,  he  or  she 
assumes  this  position  with  regard  to  the  finances  ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  a  real   individual,  the  "box"  must  be 
regarded  from  this  point  of  view. 

Behind  the  real  or  imaginary  trustee,  to  whose  care 
we  entrust  all  our  earnings,  stands  a  second  individual 
trustee  or  personality,  namely  the  "  bank/'  and  our  trusty 
"  box  "  relieves  himself,  as  far  as  he  can,  of  his  liability 
by  transferring  from  time  to  time  to  the  bank  the  earn- 
ings entrusted  to  his  care.  Similarly,  when  we  draw 
upon  our  "box,"  the  latter  in  turn  provides  himself  with 
the  necessary  means  from  the  accumulations  which  he 
has  put  aside  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,  to  enable  him  to 
furnish  us  with  our  supplies. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principles  of  book-keeping 
we  must  remember  that  accounts  are  of  three  kinds  : 
real,  personal,  and  nominal. 

Real  accounts  include  cash,  office  expenses  and  such- 
like. Personal  accounts  represent  the  persons  with  whom 
you  do  business. 

Nominal  accounts  represent  yourself,  and  are  described 
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as  Capital,  Profit  and  Loss,  Balances,  etc.,  and  show  gains 
and  losses. 

In  single  entry  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  accounts, 
real  and  personal.  In  double  entry  the  nominal  accounts 
are  also  introduced. 

In  keeping  the  cash  account,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  whenever  an  entry  is  made  in  the  account,  a  second 
entry  must  also  be  made  to  some  other  account.  Thus, 
if,  as  we  shall  explain  hereafter,  money  is  received  and 
cash  is  debited,  some  other  account  must  be  credited. 
If  money  is  parted  with  and  cash  is  credited,  some  other 
account  must  be  duly  debited.  This  other  account  may 
be  a  personal  account  or  a  real  account. 

The  second  entry,  just  alluded  to,  is  not  the  mere 
extension  of  the  figures  from  the  first  column  to  a  subse- 
quent column  in  the  Cash  Book,  as  hereafter  explained. 
This  is  merely  done  for  purposes  of  analysis.  The 
second  entry  is  made  in  the  Ledger,  and  every  entry  in 
the  Cash  Book  must  have  a  corresponding  entry  some- 
where in  the  Ledger,  in  order  that  the  books  may  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  folio  of  the  Cash  Book  is  given  on  the  two  succeed- 
ing pages,  to  show  how  it  should  be  ruled  and  prepared 
for  the  use  of  architects  and  engineers.  It  is  a  double- 
page  book,  one  side  of  which  is  marked  "  Dr.,"  and  the 
other  "Cr."  It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  debtor 
side,  the  money  columns  consist  of  "  Cash  Received," 
"Accounts  Credited,"  and  "  Bank."  On  the  credit  side 
the  cash  columns  are  "  Cash  Paid,"  "  Office  Expenses," 
''Accounts  Debited,"  and  "Bank." 

6.  The  Debit  Side. — Taking  the  words  debtor  and 
creditor,  we  must  remember  that  our  box  or  our  cashier 
is  our  trustee,  and  that  whatever  we  hand  over  to  the  box 
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the  latter  owes  to  us.  If,  therefore,  we  put  money  in  the 
box,  the  Cash  Book  is  debited  as  our  imaginary  trustee, 
and  is  responsible  to  us  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  money, 
and  must  account  to  us  for  it. 

7.  Cash  Received. — All  such  sums  of  money  are  entered 
in  the  first  column  under  "  Cash  Received"  ;  but  when 
we  receive  money,  some  client  or  other  real  or  imaginary 
person  is  discharging,  or  partly  discharging,  their  liability 
to  us,  and  we  must  see  that  they  get  due  credit  in  our 
books  for  what  they  have  given  us. 

8.  Accounts  Credited. — In  all  such  cases,  therefore, 
this  amount  is  entered  a  second  time  under  the  second 
column  marked  "  Accounts   Credited,"   and  the  further 
history  of  this  entry  will  be  described  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  other  books.     For  the  present  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  the  box  has  been  debited  with  the  entry, 
and  that  our  clients  collectively  have  been  credited  with 
the  same  amount. 

9.  Bank   Credited. — Again,  when   money  is  wanted 
out  of  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  liability, 
it  must  not  be  treated  as  if  the  bank  had  any  direct 
dealings  with  our  creditor.     The  transaction  is  always 
supposed    to   pass  through    the    hands    of    our   real    or 
imaginary  trustee,  who  is  supposed  to  obtain  the  actual 
money  from  the  bank  and  to  hand  it  to  the  creditor.     In 
other  words,  whenever  a  cheque  is  drawn,  the  amount  of 
the  cheque  is  duly  entered  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  Cash 
Book,  as  if  the  money  actually  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  cashier.    The  latter  at  the  same  time  relieves  him- 
self from  the  liability,  by  taking  credit  for  having  paid 
the  money  to  the  creditor,  by  making  an  entry  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  here- 
after.    For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  understand  that 
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all  such  entries  must  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  account, 
and  that  one  set  of  entries  balances  the  other.  The 
cash  is  supposed  to  be  put  into  the  box  and  taken  out 
again,  leaving  the  amount  in  the  box  unaffected  by  the 
operation. 

But  as  money  has  been  thus  received  from  the  bank, 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  give  credit  to  the  banker  for 
having  given  the  money,  and  this  is  done  by  entering  the 
amount  a  second  time  under  the  head  of  the  column 
"  Bank."  All  entries  under  this  heading  on  the  debtor 
side  of  the  Cash  Book  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  bank, 
and  the  total  when  the  column  is  totted  represents  the 
amount  withdrawn  from  the  bank,  by  means  of  these 
cheques,  for  a  period  covered  by  the  entries  on  the 
page. 

It  will  be  thus  observed  that  the  sums  entered  on  the 
debtor  side  of  the  Cash  Book  are  all  entered  in  the  first 
column  and  in  one  other  column.  The  receipts  being 
entered  a  second  time  under  the  column  "  Accounts 
Credited,"  and  the  cheques  a  second  time  under  the 
column  "  Bank." 

10.  The  Cash  Box. — The  box  then  may  be  said  to 
have  received  cash  from  two  sources,  first  from  ourselves 
and  secondly  from  the  bank  ;  they  are  all  added  together 
in  the  column  "  Cash  Received,"  but  they  are  also  an- 
alysed and  divided  by  being  entered,  in  addition,  either 
under  the  column  for  the  "  Bank  "  or  for  the  "  Accounts 
Credited." 

11.  The  Credit  Side. — Let   us   now  turn    to   the 
side  of  the  Cash  Book  marked  "  Creditor."     All  sums  of 
money  paid  out  are  of  course  duly  entered  here,  under 
column  one,  as  cash  paid.     Also  under  same  heading  are 
entered  the  amounts  of  cheques  paid,  for,  as  it  has  been 
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explained,  we  imagine  that  the  box  has  actually  re- 
ceived this  cash  from  the  bank  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
creditor. 

12.  Office  Expenses. — The  items  legitimately  charge- 
able to  the  office  are  entered  a  second  time  in  the  column 
headed  "  Office  Expenses." 

13.  Accounts    Debited. — But  many  of  the   cash  dis- 
bursements are  really  chargeable  to  our  clients,  namely, 
such  items  as  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  ;  all  such  items 
which,  although  paid  out  in  cash,  are  returnable  to  us,  are 
also  entered  a  second  time  under  "  Accounts  Debited," 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  these  items  are  duly  carried  forward 
to  the  Ledger,  and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  to  be  explained 
hereafter. 

14.  Bank    Debited. — As    the    box    is    receiving   our 
earnings  as  they  reach  us,  they  would  soon  accumulate 
in  an  inconvenient  way.     Our  imaginary  trustee,  therefore, 
relieves  himself  of  liability  by  handing  over  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  bank,  either  the  whole  or 
the  surplus  earnings. 

But  when  lodging  money  in  the  bank,  the  box  takes 
credit  for  the  amount  paid  away ;  this  sum,  therefore,  is 
entered  under  "  Cash  Paid,"  and  it  is  also  entered  a  second 
time  under  the  column  "  Bank,"  so  that  the  bank  is  duly 
debited  on  this  side  of  the  Cash  Book  with  all  money 
paid  in,  just  as  it  was  credited  on  the  other  side  with 
all  cash  drawn  out.  Thus  we  see  that  on  the  credit 
side  are  entered  in  the  first  column  all  sums  of  money 
paid  away  to  the  bank,  all  sums  of  money  paid  by 
cheque  to  creditors,  and  all  smaller  sums  paid  away  in 
cash  out  of  the  money  actually  kept  in  the  box. 

15.  Balancing  the  Cash  Book. — To  balance  the 
Cash  Book,  the  "  Cash  Received  "  column  on  the  Dr.  side 
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is  added  up  and  the  "  Cash  Paid"  column  is  also  added 
up,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  represents  the 
amount  of  money  actually  remaining  in  the  box  when 
the  balance  is  struck. 

Again,  to  find  the  amount  in  the  bank,  the  lodgments 
which  -are  debited  to  the  bank  in  column  3  of  the  Cr. 
side  are  added  up,  and  the  cheques  drawn,  which  are 
credited  to  the  bank  in  column  3  on  the  Dr.  side,  are  also 
added  up ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two,  added 
to  the  amount  previously  standing  to  credit  in  the  bank, 
gives  the  total  balance  to  credit  in  the  bank  when  the 
account  is  made  up.  The  two  bank  columns  in  the  Cash 
Book  should  correspond  exactly  with  the  pass  book  and 
constitute  a  check  upon  it. 

1 6.  The  Cash. — In  order  to  keep  the  cash  account 
easily  in  the  box,  it  is  customary  to  fix  a  certain  amount 
with  which  the  box  will  start  each  week.  Supposing 
this  sum  to  be  twenty  pounds,  the  week  opens  with  this 
amount  in  the  box.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  actual 
amount  of  cash  paid  out  is  ascertained  from  the  entries, 
and  a  cheque  is  drawn  for  this  amount,  the  money  is 
drawn  out  of  the  bank  and  the  "cup"  is  filled  again,  so 
that  next  week  again  commences  with  twenty  pounds  in 
hands.  The  cheque  for  each  week  represents  the  total 
cash  payments  for  the  week,  and  the  fifty-two  cheques 
drawn  in  the  year  represent  the  total  cash  payments  for 
the  year. 

The  box  or  the  cashier  is  responsible  for  the  balance 
which  is  or  should  be  found  in  the  box. 

The  Cash  Book,  therefore,  shows  all  cash  and  also 
all  banking  transactions,  namely,  particulars  of  all  moneys 
received  and  how  they  have  been  disposed  of,  either  by 
lodgment  in  the  bank  or  otherwise,  and  particulars  of  all 
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payments  and  how  the  cash  has  been  obtained  to  pay 
them,  either  from  the  bank  or  otherwise. 

The  column  for  accounts  credited  ensures  that  clients 
are  duly  credited  with  the  fees  paid,  and  the  column  for 
accounts  debited  ensures  that  they  are  duly  debited  with 
such  cash  disbursements  as  are  returnable  and  therefore 
chargeable.  The  entries  under  "  Cash  Paid,"  which  are 
neither  lodged  in  the  bank  nor  debited  to  clients,  appear 
separately  in  column  number  2,  and  give  the  actual  office 
expenses  for  the  year,  subject  to  the  adjustment  con- 
sequent upon  the  recasting  of  the  smaller  expenses 
charged  at  the  outset  to  clients  but  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  office. 

17.  Details  of  Office  Expenditure. — In  preparing  a 
balance  sheet  at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  expenditure  should  be  properly  analysed. 

This  can  be  done  by  picking  out  the  various  items 
such  as  rent,  insurance,  wages  and  salaries,  postage, 
stationery,  etc.,  and  an  interesting  record  is  thus  obtained 
of  the  cost  of  working  the  office. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  very  methodical  may  have  a 
special  book,  ruled  with  a  number  of  cash  columns,  as  well 
as  the  Cash  Book,  and  each  detail  of  expenditure  can  be 
entered  under  its  own  column.  When  the  end  of  the 
year  comes,  each  column  can  be  added  up,  and  a  complete 
analysis  of  office  expenditure  is  thus  obtained  in  a  form 
which  is  easy  to  refer  to.  The  amounts  of  all  the 
columns  when  added  up,  together  with  the  amounts  duly 
debited  to  clients  under  column  2,  should  be  the  same  as 
the  amounts  of  all  the  office  cheques  added  together. 
This  analysis,  therefore,  furnishes  a  useful  check  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  entries  in  the  Cash  Book. 
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ii.  The  Private  Ledger. 


i.  Necessity  for  a  Day  Book. — All  the  clients' 
accounts,  without  distinction,  are,  as  we  have  said,  copied 
in  the  Accounts  Furnished  Book  before  being  sent  out. 

For  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  books,  and  also  to 
make  a  complete  record  of  work  done,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  Day  Book  should  be  kept  in  which  the  entry  is 
made  of  the  amount  of  each  account.  This  Day  Book  is 
posted  up  regularly  from  the  Accounts  Furnished  Book, 
and  constitutes  in  a  concise  form  an  epitome  of  all  fees 
due  and  receivable  from  the  time  they  are  furnished. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  keep  the  departments  of  work 
independent,  and  this  can  be  done  by  having  a  number 
of  columns  in  the  Day  Book. 

A  specimen  folio  of  this  book  is  given  on  next  page. 
It  is  seen  that  the  first  column  is  for  the  date,  the  next 
for  the  particulars  ;  then  follows  a  column  for  the  folio  of 
the  Ledger,  where  the  account  will  be  found  ;  following 
this  are  two  money-columns,  the  use  of  which  needs  some 
explanation. 
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2.  Cash  Outlays. — It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  cash  outlays,  which  are  originally  debited  to  clients 
in  the  Cost  Book,  may  not  be  eventually  charged  to  them, 
or  may  be  partly  charged,  the  difference  being  carried  to 
the  office  expenses. 

It  has  been  explained  that  it  is  not  until  these  ex- 
penses have  been  incurred,  and  the  amount  ascertained, 
that  a  decision  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  debited  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Evidently,  therefore,  some  expedient  is  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  office  expenses,  as  shown  in  the  Cash  Book, 
with  the  actual  expenses,  because  items  not  originally 
charged  against  the  office  may  eventually  be  transferred 
to  the  account,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  items  originally 
carried  to  the  column  headed  "  Accounts  Debited"  in 
the  Cash  Book  may  not  be  actually  debited  to  the  clients 
when  the  accounts  are  sent  in. 

It  has  been  explained  that  these  items  are  separated 
by  the  principal  in  the  Cost  Book,  and  the  totals  are 
ascertained.  Such  proportion  as  may  be  actually  charged 
to  the  client  is  provided  for  by  being  carried  out  in  the 
account,  but  the  difficulty  remains  how  to  deal  with  the 
balance  for  book-keeping  purposes. 

The  Day  Book  relieves  us  at  once  of  this  difficulty. 
The  first  money-column  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
entry  of  these  expenses,  which  are  included  in  the  ac- 
count furnished  and  actually  charged  to  the  client.  The 
second  column  contains  the  actual  amount  of  the  account 
as  furnished,  including  of  course  the  expenses  which  have 
been  charged.  Details  are  not  necessary  in  the  Day 
Book,  they  can  be  found  in  the  Cost  Book  and  the 
Accounts  Furnished  Book. 

The  first  column,  when  added  up  at  the  end  of  each 
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year,  is  carried  back  to  the  office  expenses  account,  and 
represents  the  actual  total  of  the  disbursements  with 
which  the  principal  has  debited  his  clients.  The  second 
column,  when  added  up,  represents  the  total  amount  of 
the  fees  earned  and  applied  for,  with  the  legitimate  dis- 
bursements added  to  them. 

3.  Sub-division* — Should  any  sub-division  of  the  pro- 
fessional work  be  desired,  two  or  more  additional  money- 
columns  can  be  added,  and,  in   addition  to   the  amount 
being  entered  under  the  column  headed  "  Total,"  it  can 
be  entered  again  under  its  own  heading. 

For  example,  the  work  may  be  divided  into  "  Sani- 
tary "  and  "  General,"  where  much  sanitary  work  is  done. 
By  making  a  second  entry  under  Sanitary  or  General, 
respectively,  the  sub-division  is  easily  accomplished. 

4.  Sanitary  Fees  in  Day  Book. — Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  a  Sanitary  Fees  Book,  in  which  particulars 
of  this  class  of  work  will  originate,  instead  of  being  kept 
in  the  Cost  Book.    As  it  has  been  pointed  out,  all  accounts 
are  passed  through  the  Accounts  Furnished  Book,  but 
classification  is  re-established  in  the  Day  Book  by  enter- 
ing the  sanitary  fees  a  second  time  under  their  proper 
heading. 

Thus  the  total  of  this  column  at  the  end  of  the  year 
should  agree  with  the  total  in  the  Sanitary  Fees  Book, 
or  else  the  difference  should  be  accounted  for  by  some 
accounts  not  having  been  furnished.  The  "  General " 
column  should  represent  all  the  general  accounts  fur- 
nished, and  both  together  should  agree  with  the  amount 
under  the  "  Total "  column. 

The  amount  of  the  total  of  the  actual  disbursements 
charged  to  clients  is,  as  has  been  said,  taken  back  year 
by  year  to  the  Cash  Book.  It  is  then  subtracted  from 
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the  total  of  the  entries  which  are  made  under  the  columns 
marked  "Accounts  Debited." 

The  difference  between  these  two  amounts  gives 
the  total  of  those  unconsidered  trifles  which  the  principal 
elects  to  charge  to  the  office  instead  of  to  his  clients. 
This  sum  so  ascertained  is  added  once  a  year  to  the 
amount  of  the  office  expenses  as  found  in  the  Cash 
Book,  and  the  total  sum  thus  ascertained  gives  the  real 
office  expenses  for  the  year. 

5.  Small  Fees. — Although  every  account  which  is  fur- 
nished passes  through  the  Day  Book,  there  are  many 
fees  which  are  either  handed  direct  to  the  principal  or 
paid  over  the  counter  to  the  cashier  before  any  entry  is 
made  ;  and  they  are  in  this  respect  not  unlike  the  cash 
sales  in  a  commercial  house. 

These  items,  with  which  the  cashier  or  book-keeper 
duly  debits  himself  in  the  Cash  Book,  must  be  carried 
forward  to  some  ledger  account  to  enable  the  books  to 
be  balanced. 

This  is  done  by  keeping  in  the  General  Ledger  an 
opening  headed  "  Profit  and  Loss,"  and  these  fees  are 
carried  from  the  Cash  Book  to  the  Dr.  side  of  this 
account,  and  are  thus  included  in  the  fees  received. 

6.  Allowances  and  Abatements. — Similarly,   if  allow- 
ances   or    abatements   are    made    from    accounts    once 
furnished,  the  amount  so  deducted  is  carried  to  the  Cr. 
side  of  this  account,  and  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  fees  receivable,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  balance  which  is  carried  to  the  annual  Profit 
and  Loss  Account. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
this  book  will  at  first  condemn  the  Day  Book  as  an  un- 
necessary complication  ;  if  they  do  so  they  will  merely 
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reflect  the  original  opinion  of  the  author,  who  confesses 
that  he  fought  against  this  additional  book  when  his 
accountant  suggested  its  introduction,  and  for  some  time 
he  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  introduce  it.  But 
when,  owing  to  taking  a  partner,  it  became  necessary  to 
put  the  books  upon  a  more  perfect  footing,  he  submitted, 
he  fears  with  rather  a  bad  grace,  and  the  Day  Book  made 
its  first  appearance. 

Experience  has  since  convinced  him  that  this  book  is 
a  real  missing  link  in  the  office  system  ;  that  while  it  adds 
very  little  to  the  labour,  it  is  invaluable  for  the  purpose 
of  an  audit,  for  by  its  aid  a  complete  system  of  double 
entry  is  secured  by  which  mistakes  are  avoided,  and  the 
accounts  can  be  balanced  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
with  the  least  labour. 

7.  The  Ledgers. — Fora  perfect  system  at  least  four 
ledgers  are  needed,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Index  Ledger. 

2.  The  General  Ledger. 

3.  The  Office  Ledger. 

4.  The  Private  Ledger. 

8.  The   Index  Ledger. — This  book   is  intended    for 
those  small  accounts  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  carry 
into  the  large  General   Ledger.     It  is  called  the  Index 
Ledger  because  the  whole  of  the  folios  or  pages  are  cut 
at  the  margins  into  an  alphabetical  index,  the  number  of 
pages  devoted  to  each  letter  being  proportioned  by  the 
usual  scale  adopted  by  stationers. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  first  consulting  an  index,  finding 
the  name  of  the  client  and  the  folio  of  his  account,  the  first 
letter  of  the  client's  name  is  referred  to  and  the  account 
found  along  with  a  few  others  under  the  same  letter. 
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As  we  have  explained,  from  the  Day  Book  the  entries 
are  posted  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  ledgers  referred 
to  above.  If  the  account  is  a  small  one,  either  a  single 
fee  or  some  simple  and  short  transaction,  it  is  transferred 
into  the  Index  Ledger,  and  the  folio  under  which  it  is 
entered  is  noted  in  the  proper  column  of  the  Day  Book. 

9.  The  General  Ledger. — But  if  the  account  is  one 
of  many  items,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  forward  for 
some  time  and  to  embrace  more  than  one  transaction,  it 
is  not  carried  into  the  Index  Ledger  but  it  is  taken  to  the 
General  Ledger  and  entered  in  the  usual  way.     (For  ex- 
ample, see  next  page.)     This  large  ledger  is  also  indexed 
in  the  usual  way,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  the  usual  index 
at  the  beginning  from  which  the  folio  for  every  client's 
account  can  be  obtained.     This  folio  is  entered  in  the 
proper  column  in  the   Day  Book.     These  two  ledgers 
between  them  contain  all  the  accounts  which  have  origi- 
nated in  the  Accounts  Furnished  Book  and  passed  thence 
into  the  Day  Book  and  from  the  latter  have  been  carried 
to  the  ledgers. 

There  is  not  much  labour  attendant  upon  the  keep- 
ing of  these  ledgers,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the 
totals  that  are  carried  forward  into  the  ledgers,  therefore 
the  amount  of  posting  connected  with  the  books  is  very 
small ;  but,  when  taken  together  with  the  other  books, 
they  constitute  a  system  which  is  so  complete  that  mis- 
takes are  almost  impossible. 

10.  The  Office  Ledger. — This  book  is  used  for  the 
purpose    of  keeping   a  record  of   the  amounts  due  to 
various  creditors  for  goods  and  materials  purchased  for 
office  use. 

When  an  invoice  is  furnished  by  a  trader  to  the  office, 
the  amount  of  the  invoice  is  entered  in  the  Invoice  Book 
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and  afterwards  posted  to  the  credit  side  of  the  folio  of 
the  firm  with  whom  the  transaction  takes  place,  the 
number  of  the  folio  being  entered  in  the  Invoice  Book. 
When  these  entries  are  added  up,  they  give  the  actual 
liabilities  to  the  firms  who  supply  the  office  requisites. 

When  any  account  is  paid,  the  amount  paid  is  posted 
from  the  Cash  Book  to  the  debit  side  of  the  trader's 
account  in  the  Office  Ledger. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  books  are  balanced, 
all  the  amounts  due  to  the  various  creditors  are  added 
together  and  this  total  is  carried  forward  to  the  Balance 
Sheet  under  the  head  of  "  Liabilities." 

ii.  The  Private  Ledger. — This  ledger  forms  no  part 
of  the  set  of  books  in  use  every  week,  but  is  required  for 
the  purpose  of  the  annual  audit. 

It  should  be  provided  with  a  lock,  and  will  always 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  principal,  who  keeps  the 
key. 

Into  this  ledger,  the  accountant  who  audits  the  books 
enters  the  results  of  his  annual  audit. 

The  various  accounts  are  entered  under  their  proper 
headings,  and  more  detailed  reference  will  be  made  to 
them  when  the  audit  is  described.  They  will  include  the 
Balance  Sheet,  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  the 
Capital  Account. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  partner  in  the  business, 
the  account  of  each  partner  is  entered  under  a  separate 
folio,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  profits  due  to  him  ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  usual  to  have  as 
many  copies  of  the  Private  Ledger  as  there  are  partners, 
so  that  each  member  of  the  firm  may  retain  in  his  posses- 
sion a  complete  summary  of  the  pecuniary  results  of  each 
year's  work. 
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These  Private  Ledgers  are  not  intended  to  contain  the 
private  accounts  of  the  individual  members  except  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  accounts  of  the  firm. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  writer's  present  purpose  to  give 
particulars  of  the  personal  books  of  the  members  of  the 
firm,  but  a  methodical  man  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
keeps  suitable  accounts  giving  full  particulars  as  to  the 
way  in  which  his  income  is  expended,  together  with  a 
suitable  investment  register  giving  all  details  as  to  the 
several  investments. 

Those  who  have  mastered  the  more  complex  books 
which  are  in  use  in  the  office,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  their  own  accounts,  more  especially  if  they 
adopt  the  rule  of  making  every  payment  which  exceeds 
one  pound,  by  cheque. 


CHAPTER   XIV.— THE   ANNUAL  AUDIT. 


1.  Object  of  an  audit. 

2.  PROFIT  AND  Loss  ACCOUNT. 

3.  The  Dr.  side. 

4.  The  Cr.  side. 


5.  Personal  Accounts. 

6.  BALANCE  SHEET. 

7.  Liabilities. 

8.  Assets. 


i.  Object  of  an  Audit. — All  the  books  which  have 
been  so  fully  described  are  merely  means  to  one  end, 
namely,  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  pecuniary  results 
of  the  work  which  day  by  day  engages  the  attention  of 
the  principal. 

To  know  at  the  close  of  the  year  precisely  what  has 
been  achieved,  in  the  way  of  monetary  results,  is  a  salutary 
check  upon  extravagance  and  a  great  incentive  to  future 
exertion. 

If  the  year  has  proved  a  disappointment,  and  the 
balance  is  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated,  there  is 
time  to  retrench  before  the  loss  is  great  enough  to  drag 
a  man  down  to  insolvency. 

If  the  year  has  been  a  good  one,  an  effort  can  be 
made  to  put  away  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible 
of  the  income  earned,  to  prepare  for  the  rainy  day  to 
come. 

The  incomes  of  architects  and  engineers  are  subject 
to  great  fluctuations,  as  one  or  two  large  commissions  will 
yield  a  result  a  long  way  perhaps  in  excess  of  the  average, 
while  depression  in  trade,  or  other  causes  not  controlled 
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by  the  man  of  business,  may  result  in  a  sudden  drop  in 
the  profits  as  startling  as  it  is  disappointing. 

Some  may  regard  these  fluctuations  as  sources  of 
anxiety,  but  the  author  is  disposed  to  look  upon  them 
as  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  features  of  independent 
practice. 

A  man  with  an  income  of  so  many  hundreds  a  year, 
definitely  secured  to  him,  may  be  and  no  doubt  is  relieved 
of  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  but  all  the  romance  is  taken 
out  of  his  life  by  the  consciousness  that  he  can  never  be 
much  better  off  than  he  is. 

A  man  in  practice  may  from  time  to  time  feel  anxious 
as  regards  his  future,  but  this  is  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  reflection  that  this  future  may  have  great 
things  in  store  for  him. 

He  will  thus  be  induced  to  throw  all  his  energies  into 
his  work,  and  he  is  sustained  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  carving  out  his  future  by  his  own  efforts,  and  that 
in  the  long  run  honest  work  well  done  will  surely  reap  a 
sufficient  reward  to  recompense  him  for  his  exertions. 
To  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  hope  is  to  make  the  world 
a  rather  colourless  place  of  abode,  but  to  be  able  to  look 
forward  is  to  enjoy  at  all  events  the  pleasure  of  antici- 
pation, even  if  the  actual  realisation  falls  short  of  ex- 
pectation. 

2.  Profit    and   Loss    Account. --The  most   im- 
portant account  in    the    Private   Ledger   is   the    Profit 
and  Loss,  which  is  a  debtor  and  creditor  account,  con- 
taining on  the  debit  or  left  hand  side  the  particulars  of 
the  expenditure,  and  under  the  credit  side  the  particulars 
of  the  earnings.     For  example,  see  next  page. 

3.  The  Dr.  Side. — The  first  entry  under  the  debit 
side  will  be  the  actual  amount  of  the  Office  Expenses  for 
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the  year.  It  has  already  been  clearly  explained  how  the 
net  amount  of  these  expenses  is  obtained  from  the  Cash 
book.  This  will  be  followed  by  entering  any  Donations, 
Subscriptions  or  Allowances  which  may  have  been  made 
or  paid. 

Following  this  appears  the  item  of  Depreciation  on 
Office  Furniture,  calculated  at,  say,  10  per  cent. 

The  next  item  is  Sundry  Creditors,  and  this  amount 
is  obtained  from  the  Office  Ledger. 

All  these  sums  added  together  give  the  total  to  the 
debit  of  Profit  and  Loss. 

This  total  is  then  subtracted  from  the  Gross  Fees, 
which  have  been  entered  on  the  other  side  of  the  account 
in  the  manner  which  we  shall  presently  explain,  and  the 
difference  constitutes  the  Net  Profit  for  the  year. 

The  amount  of  the  Net  Profit  is  entered  on  the  debit 
side  and  added  to  the  rest  of  the  items. 

All  these  items  added  together  give  the  total  for  the 
debit  side  of  this  account. 

4.  The  Cr.  Side. — Turning  now  to  the  credit  side 
of  Profit  and  Loss,  the  first  two  entries  are  for  Fees 
Debited  as  per  Day  Book,  that  is  the  amount  of  the  fees 
for  the  year  as  ascertained  from  the  Day  Book,  both 
paid  and  unpaid. 

Following  this  we  have  Fees  Paid  but  not  carried 
through  the  Day  Book  ;  these  are  the  fees  which  it  has 
been  explained  are  paid  at  once,  and  which,  although 
they  go  into  the  Cash  Book  and  Ledger,  do  not  pass 
through  the  Day  Book  because  no  accounts  are  furnished 
for  them. 

Then  follows  an  item  for  the  Fees  Estimated  to  be 
Due  in  addition  to  the  above.  It  has  already  been  ex- 
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plained  how  these  estimates  are  prepared,  and  they  are 
added  together  and  carried  forward  in  one  sum  into  the 
Profit  and  Loss. 

They  must  be  kept  separate,  because  if  the  estimates 
prove  to  be  incorrect  in  any  particular,  the  difference 
must  be  reconciled  in  future  accounts. 

All  these  items  are  added  together  and  make  the 
gross  total  for  this  side  of  the  account. 

The  next  entry  is  the  Cash  Outlays,  namely  the 
disbursements  connected  with  the  various  works,  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  Fees  Debited. 

From  this  gross  total  must  then  be  deducted  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  due  in  respect  of  works  in  progress 
at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  financial  year.  After 
this  has  been  done,  the  amount  which  remains  constitutes 
the  Total  Gross  Fees  for  the  year,  and  this  has  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  total  on  the  debit  side  to  arrive  at 
the  Net  Profit  for  the  year. 

5.  Personal  Accounts. — Beneath  these  entries  should 
be  placed  the  applotment  of  the  Net  Profit  between  the 
members  of  the  firm. 

This  is  done  by  entering  on  the  Dr.  side  the  propor- 
tion of  profit  transferred  to  the  personal  account  of  each 
partner. 

On  the  Cr.  side,  there  is  only  one  entry,  namely,"  By 
Balance  being  Net  Profit,"  and  the  two  sides  are  made 
to  balance. 

The  amounts  are  carried  forward  to  those  folios  in 
the  Private  Ledger  which  are  set  apart  for  the  separate 
accounts  of  the  various  members  of  the  firm. 

6.  The  Balance  Sheet. — The  next  most  important 
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feature  in  the  annual  audit  is  the  Balance  Sheet,  the 
left-hand  side  of  which  is  headed  "  Liabilities  "  and  the 
right-hand  side  "Assets."  See  example  opposite. 

7.  Liabilities. — The  first  entry  in  the  Liabilities  should 
be  Sundry  Creditors,  and  this  figure  should  embrace  all 
the  accounts  due  and  payable  to  creditors  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

This  amount  is  ascertained  from  the  Office  Ledger  in 
the  manner  already  explained. 

The  next  entry  is  the  amount  set  aside  and  placed 
to  Reserve  against  Doubtful  Debts. 

Following  this  appears  the  amount  written  off  during 
the  year  as  Bad  Debts. 

Below  these  items,  under  the  heading  Capital  Ac- 
count, is  entered  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of 
capital  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  previous  year. 

Then  follows  an  entry  of  the  Net  Profits  for  this  year 
as  found  from  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

From  the  Personal  Accounts  of  the  members  of  the 
firm  are  found  the  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
drawn  out  by  them  during  the  year ;  this  total  is  entered 
and  deducted  from  the  net  profits.  The  difference  is 
added  to  the  capital,  and  the  total  thus  obtained  is 
entered  beneath  the  earlier  items,  and  then  all  are  added 
together  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  the  Liabilities. 

8.  Assets. — The  Credit  side  of  the  account  contains 
the  Assets. 

First  of  all  come  the  Debtors  as  per  List,  and  these 
figures  give  the  actual  amount  of  the  fees,  both  shown 
to  be  due  by  the  accounts  furnished  but  not  paid,  and 
the  additional  sums  estimated  to  be  due  by  clients  to 
whom  no  accounts  have  yet  been  furnished,  but  for  whom 
certain  services  have  been  rendered,  although,  as  the 
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work  is  not  finished,  the  actual  amount  of  the  fees  which 
should  be  debited  can  only  be  ascertained  by  estimating 
them. 

The  method  of  estimating  these  amounts  has  already 
been  fully  explained.  (See  page  149.) 

The  next  entry  under  the  Assets  is  the  value  of  the 
office  furniture  and  fixtures,  stationery,  etc.,  in  stock,  as 
shown  in  the  books ;  and  from  the  gross  amount  it  is 
usual  to  write  off  or  deduct  a  certain  percentage  for 
Depreciation — the  author  is  in  the  habit  of  deducting 
10  per  cent  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear — and  the  net 
amount,  when  thus  obtained,  is  placed  under  the  amount 
due  by  clients  in  the  money  column  of  the  Assets. 

Next  follows  the  balance  in  the  bank  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and,  as  a  separate  entry,  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  cashier  when  the  books  are  closed. 

All  these  items,  when  added  together,  must  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  amount  as  given  under  liabilities,  and 
then  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  is  complete. 
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THE  DUTIES   OF  THE   STAFF, 

MANAGER. 

1 .  To  take  entire  charge  of  the  drawing  office. 

2.  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of,  prepare,  or  to  see 
that  the  other  draughtsmen  prepare,  all  original  drawings 
and  copies. 

3.  To  see  that  the  Drawing  Register  is  properly  kept, 
and  an  entry  made  in  it  of  every  drawing  and  sketch 
turned  out. 

4.  To  see  that  every  drawing  is  properly  turned  out, 
and  that  it  is  provided  with  its  Register  Number. 

5.  To  see  that  all  drawings  are  kept  in  their  proper 
places. 

6.  To  see  that  the  drawing  office  is  kept  supplied 
with  all  materials  required. 

7.  To  see  that  all  drawings  for  which  requisitions  are 
sent  in  are  duly  executed,  properly  labelled,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Senior  Clerk  for  despatch. 

8.  To  draft  specifications  and  reports  when  required, 
and  to  compare  same  with  fair  copies. 

9.  To   assist   in    the    supervision   of   work,    and   to 
report   irregularities   and   misconduct  of  contractors  to 
the  principals. 
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10.  To  assist  in  examining,  checking  and  taxing  con- 
tractors' accounts. 

1 1 .  To  see  that  the  estate  reports  are  issued  in  order 
as  required,  that  the  repairs  are  inspected,  and  that  the 
surveys  are  made,  the  maps  engrossed,  and  linen  tracings 
kept  and  mounted  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 


BOOK-KEEPER. 

1 .  To  keep  all  the  account  books  of  the  firm  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  chartered  accountants  may  direct,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  audit. 

2.  To  issue  receipts  for  monies  received,   to  fill  in 
cheques  for  monies  paid. 

3.  To  lodge  all  monies  received  in  the  bank. 

4.  To  keep  the  ofHce  cash,  to  pay  all  salaries,  wages, 
travelling  expenses,  and  other  cash  disbursements,  and  to 
be  accountable  for  all  monies  received. 

5.  To    keep    the    Sanitary    Register,     the     Estate 
Register,  and  the  Works  Book. 

6    To  make  fair  copies  of  estate  reports. 

7.  To  peruse  daily  correspondence  and  to  write  up 
the  Journal. 

8.  To  see  that  the  Diaries  are  kept,  and  to  report 
irregularities. 

9.  To  post  up  the  Diaries  into  the  Cost  Book, 
i  o.  To  prepare  the  draft  accounts. 

1 1 .  To  prepare  the  fair  copies  of  the  accounts. 

12.  To  see  that  all  envelopes  are  properly  addressed 
and  stamped  before  going  out. 

13.  To  see  that  all  letters  have  their  own  enclosures 
inserted  in  the  envelopes. 
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14.  To  prepare    agreement  forms    for  signature  by 
contractors,  and  to  see  that  the  plans  and  specifications 
are  also  signed  at  the  same  time. 

15.  To  see  that  the  Senior  and  Junior  Clerks  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

1 6.  To   see   that    the    clerks'    office    is    kept    fully 
supplied  with  stationery  of  all  kinds,  including  supplies 
of  printed  forms  and  books,  and  to  issue  orders  for  fresh 
supplies  as  may  be  necessary. 


SENIOR   CLERK. 

1.  To  take  down  and   transcribe  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  office,  and  to  see  that  all  letters 
are  duly  signed. 

2.  To  make  legible   typewritten  copies  of  reports, 
specifications,  etc.,  with  all  necessary  carbon  copies. 

3.  To  interview  callers,  and  to  see  that  the  messages 
they  leave  are  written  out  and  laid  before  the  principals. 

4.  To  see  that   all   returnable   documents  are  duly 
registered  before  being  issued  and  duly  marked  off  on 
receipt. 

5.  To  issue  dockets  and  requisitions  to  drawing  office, 
and  to  mark  same  off  when  drawings  are  handed  in. 

6.  To   see   that   all    drawings   handed   in  from  the 
drawing  office  are  duly  forwarded. 

7.  To  see  that  the  Junior  Clerk  discharges  his  duties. 

8.  To  keep  the  Engagement  Book. 

9.  To  keep  the   petty  cash,  and  to  make  all  petty 
cash  disbursements. 
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JUNIOR   CLERK. 

1.  To  register  all  letters  received  and  despatched,  to 
enter  amounts  of  estimates  in  the  Journal,  and  particulars 
of  invoices  in  Invoice  Book. 

2.  To  take  legible  copies  of  all  letters,  reports  and 
accounts  in  the  copying  books. 

3.  To  index  all  the  copying  books. 

4.  To   post   the   letters,  and  to   see   that   they  are 
properly  prepaid. 

5.  To  see  that  the  Attendance  Book  is  regularly  used 
by  the  staff,  and  to  report  irregularities. 

6.  To  keep  the  Callers'  Book. 

7.  To  file  all  letters,  invoices  and  accounts. 

8.  To  put  the  papers  belonging  to  the  works  in  their 
proper  places. 

9.  To  keep  the  Register  of  works  in  progress  and 
completed. 

10.  To  arrange,  number  and  classify  catalogues,  and 
to  keep  the  Register  of  the  catalogues. 
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INDEX. 


ABATEMENTS,  165 
Absence,  reports  during,  129 
Account,  profit  and  loss,  172 
Accounts  credited,  156 

-  debited,  158 

-  draft,  138 

—  draft-book,  149 

—  furnished  book,  143 

—  furnishing,  143 

—  personal,  175 

—  receipted,  26 

—  refurnishing,  144 
Accuracy  and  economy,  83 
Addressing  envelopes,  33 
Agreement,  memorandum  of,  97 
Agreements,  duplicate,  101 

—  for  contracts,  92 
Allowances,  165 

Alphabetical  book  for  Ordnance  maps, 
70 

—  division  of  catalogues,  42,  45,  47 

—  files  for  drawings,  67 
Annual  audit,  171 
Architect,  functions  of,  102 

—  responsibility  of,  104 
Architect's  certificate,  103 
Assets,  177 
Attendance  book,  13 
Audit,  annual,  171. 

—  object  of,  171 


BAD  debts,  144 
Balance  sheet,  176 
Balancing  cash  book,  158 
Bank  credited,  156 
—  debited,  158 
Best  type  of  diary,  8 


Book,  accounts  furnished,  143 

—  attendance,  13 

—  callers,  14 

—  cash,  150 

—  catalogues  index,  47 

—  cost,  133 

—  day,  161 

—  draft  accounts,  149 

—  estate  maps,  69 

—  sanitary  fees,  139 

—  works,  89 
Books,  letter,  35 

—  for  busy  men,  151 
Book-keeping,  150 
Book-keeper,  duties  of,  180 
Box,  cash,  157 
Buildings,  visits  to,  79 
Business,  dispatch  of,  127 
Busy  men,  books  for,  151 


CABINETS,  letter,  25 

—  specifications,  55 
Calculating  fees,  139 
Callers'  book,  14 
Card  index,  80 
Cash,  159 

—  book,  1 50 

balancing,  158 

—  credit  side,  157 
debit  side,  153 

—  box,  157 

—  disbursements,  6 

—  outlays,  163 

—  received,  156 
Cashier,  152 

Catalogues,  alphabetical  arrangement, 
42,45 
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Catalogues,  books,  41 

—  difficulties,  40 

—  index  book,  47 

—  labelling,  43 

-  leaflets,  41 

—  loose  sheets,  47 

—  manufacturers',  47 

—  numerical  arrangement,  43,  45 

—  pamphlets,  41,  45 

-  press  for,  44,  47 

—  sub-division  of  books,  41 

—  trades,  49 

—  use  of,  38 

—  weeding  out,  5 1 
Certificates,  102 

—  architects',  103 

—  final,  109 

—  form  of,  105 

—  sanitary,  117 

Chaos  among  catalogues,  38 
Classification  correspondence,  26 

—  specifications,  53 
Clerk,  junior,  duties,  182 

—  senior,  duties,  181 

—  shorthand,  30 
Clerks'  office  diaries,  13 
Clients,  model,  108 
Compartments  specifications,  54 
Competitors,  information  for,  85 
Competitive  estimates,  82 
Commissions,  small,  98 
Completed  works,  specifications  of,  57 
drawings  of,  71 

Conditions  general,  92 
Consecutive    arrangement,    specifica- 
tions, 55 

Contractors,  drawings  for,  77 
Contract,  form  of,  96 

—  drawing  labels,  99 

—  specification  labels,  100 
Contracts,  92 

—  imperfect,  96 

—  preparation  of,  95 

—  supplemental,  107 
Copies  of  reports,  116 
Correspondence,  17 

—  classification,  of,  26 

—  filing,  24 
Cost  book,  133 
entries  in,  134 


Cost  book,  posting  to,  7,  134 
Cost  of  staff,  142 
Credit  side,  cash  book,  157 
Cubing,  record  of,  109 


DAY  book,  161 

necessity  for,  161 

Debit  side,  cash  book,  153 
Debts,  bad,  144 
Delay,  penalties,  for,  1 1 2 
Despatch  of  business,  127 

—  of  letters,  30 
Detail  drawings,  77 

Details,  office  expenditure,  160 

Diaries,  I 

-  clerks'  office,  13 

—  drawing  office,  9 

—  entries  in,  133 

—  principals,  4 
Diary,  attendance,  13 

—  best  type  of,  8 

—  callers',  14 

—  engagements,  16 

—  the  "  every  hour,"  9 
Difficulties  with  catalogues,  40 
Disbursements,  cash,  6 
Documents  returnable,  87 
Dockets  for  expenses,  136 
Draft  accounts  book,  149 

preparation  of,  1 28 

Drawers  for  specifications,  55 

—  for  drawings,  63 
Drawing  office,  75 

diaries,  9 

manager,  75 

register,  75 

—  paper,  78 
Drawings,  63 

—  completed  works,  7 1 

—  contract  labels  for,  99 

—  detail,  77 

—  drawers  for,  63 

—  numbered,  1 2 

—  small  works,  65 

—  works  in  progress,  66 
Duplicate  agreements,  101 
Duties,  book-keeper's,  180 

—  junior  clerk's,  182 

—  manager's,  179 


Index. 
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Duties,  miscellaneous,  115 

—  senior  clerk's,  181 

—  of  staff,  179 
Duty  stamp,  101 


ECONOMY  and  accuracy,  83 

—  and  integrity,  82 
Enclosures  labels,  34 

—  in  letters,  18 

Engagements  diary,  principal's,  5 

office,  1 6 

Engineers'  reports,  123 
Entries  in  cost  book,  1 34 
Entries  in  diary,  133 

—  of  personal  fees,  7 
Envelopes,  addressing,  33 
Estate  maps  book,  69 
Estate  register,  123 

—  reports,  120 

forms,  1 22 

Estimates,  22,  82 

—  competitive,  82 
Estimating  fees,  148 
Every  hour  diary,  9 

—  drawing  numbered,  1 2 
Expenditure,  office  details,  160 
Expenses,  134 

—  travelling,  136 

—  office,  158 
Explicit  reports,  116 
Extra  works,  107 


FAIR  play,  84 

Fees,  calculating,  139 

—  chargeable,  138 

—  not  in  cost  book,  147 

—  paid  by  solicitors,  146 

—  personal,  7 

—  sanitary  book,  139 

—  sanitary,  in  day  book,  164 

—  small,  165 

Files,  spring  for  drawings,  67 

—  alphabetical,  for  drawings,  67 

—  for  letters,  25 

Filing  correspondence,  24 
Final  certificate,  109 

—  final  settlement  of  contracts,  1 10 
Finance,  151 


Forms,  requisition,  30,  75 
Form,  invitation  to  tender,  85 

—  of  contract,  96 

—  of  certificate,  105 
Functions  of  architect,  102 
Furnishing  accounts,  143 


GENERAL  letters,  27 
—  conditions,  92 
-  ledger,  167 
Golden  rule,  a,  131 


IMPARTIALITY  imperative,  103 
Imperfect  contracts,  96 
Importance  of  small  things,  132 
Index  book,  catalogues,  47 

works,  58 

—  card,  80 

—  ledger,  166 

Information  for  competitors,  85 
Inspections,  sanitary,  115 

—  progress  book,  117 
Integrity  and  economy,  82 
Interviews,  130 
Invitations  to  tender,  85 
Invoice  files,  26 
Invoices,  22 


JOURNAL,  the,  28 

Junior  clerk,  duties  of,  182 


LABELLING  catalogues,  43 
Labels  for  contract  drawings,  99 
—  specifications,  100 

—  for  enclosures,  34 
Leaflet  catalogues,  41 
Ledgers,  the,  166 
Ledger,  general,  167 

—  index,  166 

—  office,  167 
—  private,  169 
Letters,  17 

—  classification  of,  26 

—  despatched,  30 
register,  35 
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Letters  for  post,  32 

—  numbering,  21 

—  received,  19 

—  received,  stamp,  20 

—  this  week's,  24 

—  to-day's  registered,  24 
unopened,  19 

—  to-day's  unregistered,  20 
Letter  books,  35 

—  cabinets,  25 

—  files,  25 

—  register,  the,  22 

—  writing,  modern,  31 
Liabilities,  177 
Limitation  of  tenders,  84 
Litigants,  services  to,  146 
Loose  sheet  catalogues,  47 


MALPRACTICES  of  solicitors,  147 
Manager,  drawing  office,  75 
—  duties  of,  179 
Manufacturers'  catalogues,  47 
Maps  and  surveys,  68 

—  estate,  69 

—  ordnance,  70 
Memorandum  of  agreement,  97 
Miscellaneous  duties,  1 1 5 

—  professional  duties,  3 
Model  clients,  108 
Modern  letter- writing,  31 
Money,  retention,  105 


NECESSITY  for  day  book,  161 
Numbered    compartments,    specifica- 
tions, 54 
Numbering  drawings,  12 

—  letters,  21 
Numbers  on  drawers,  64 
Numerical    classification    catalogues, 

43,  45.  53 

—  list,  works  index  book,  59 


OBJECT  of  audit,  171 
Office  diary,  principal's,  7 

—  diaries,  clerks',  13 

—  engagements  diary,  16 

—  expenditure,  details,  160 


Office  expenses,  158 

—  hours,  127 

—  ledger,  167 

—  organisation,  3 
—  requisites,  78 
Ordnance  maps,  70 
Organisation,  office,  3 
Outlays,  cash,  163 


PAMPHLET  catalogues,  41,  45 

Paper,  drawing,  78 

Papers,  permanent  appointments,  62 

Penalties,  112 

Permanent  appointments,  papers,  62 

Personal  fees,  entries  of,  7 

—  account,  175 

Pigeon-holes  for  specifications,  60 

Post,  letters  for,  32 

Posting  to  cost  book,  7,  134 

Preparation  of  contract,  95 

Press  for  catalogues,  44,  47 

—  for  drawings,  69 

completed  works,  73 

specifications,  56 

Principal's  diaries,  4 

—  engagements  diary,  5 

—  office  diary,  7 
Private  ledger,  169 

Professional      transactions,       miscel- 
laneous, 3 

Profit  and  loss  account,  165,  172 
Progress  inspection  book,  117 


RECEIPTS,  22 

Receipted  accounts  files,  26 
Record  of  time  spent,  I 
Refurnishing  accounts,  144 
Reference  book,  Ordnance  maps,  70 
Register,  letter,  22 

—  drawing  office,  75 

—  estate,  123 

Register  of  letters  despatched,  35 

—  of  returnable  documents,  87 

—  sanitary,  117 
Reports,  115 

—  copies  of,  116 

—  during  absence,  129 
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Reports,  engineers',  123 

—  estate,  1 20 
form,  122 

—  explicit,  116 

—  for  solicitors,  125 
Requisition  forms,  30,  75-77 
Retention  money,  105 
Returnable  documents  register,  87 
Responsibility  of  architects,  104 
Rule,  a  golden,  131 


Sanitary  inspections,  1 1 5 

—  certificates,  117 

—  register,  117 

—  fees  book,  139 

• —  fees  in  day  book,  164 
Senior  clerk,  duties  of,  181 
Services  to  litigants,  146 

—  small,  how  recorded,  2 
Settlement,  final,  no 
Sheet,  balance,  176 
Shorthand  clerk,  the,  30 
Simultaneous  tenders,  84 
Small  commissions,  98 
— -  fees,  165 

—  series,  how  recorded,  2 

—  things,  importance  of,  132 

—  works,  drawings  of,  65 
Solicitors,  malpractices  of,  147 

—  payment  of  fees  by,  146 

—  reports  for,  125 
Specifications,  53 

—  arranged  consecutively,  55 

—  changes,  how  made,  57 

—  cabinet  for,  55 

—  completed  works,  57 

—  contract  labels,  98 


Specifications,  final  disposal  of,  60 
Spring  files  for  drawings,  67 
Staff,  cost  of,  142 

—  duties  of,  179 

Stamp  for  letters  received,  20 

—  duty,  101 
Stationery,  18 

Stone  and  Co.'s  letter  files,  25 
Sub-division  of  day  book,  1 64 
Supplemental  contracts,  107 
Surveys,  maps  of,  68 
System,  127 


TELEGRAMS,  128 
Tenders,  limitation  of,  84 
—  simultaneous,  84 
This  week's  letters,  24 
To-day's  letters,  registered,  24 
Trade  catalogues,  49 
Travelling  expenses,  136 
Typewriter,  the,  32 


UNOPENED  letters,  19 
Unregistered  letters,  20 
Use  of  catalogues,  38 


VISITS  to  buildings,  79 


WEEDING  OUT  catalogues,  51 
Works  book,  the,  89 
—  completed  drawings  of,  7 1 

—  consecutively  arranged,  61 
-  extra,  107 

—  index  book,  58 
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